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ABSTRACT 

This final report summarizes the activities of the 
Appalachian Adult Basic Education Demonstration center (AABEDC) at 
Morehead State University in Kentucky for the grant period from July 
1, 1969 to June 30, 1970. The AABEDC operates in the Appalachian 
counties of thirteen states from Nev York to Mississippi. Its target 
audience is t\.r rural isolated mountain people. AABEDC activities 
tall into four areas: change agent, training, research, and 
demonstration. Change agent activities included local, state, and 
regional advisory boards, seven conferences, inter-agency 
cooperation, 29 monographs and brochures and dissemination of 
innovation. Training activities included a graduate program in adult 
and continuing education, three Adult Basic Education (ABF) training 
institutes, and staff training in field units. Research activities 
included seven studies. Demonstration activities included 14 projects 
or modules in 11 states. The evaluations of the AABEDC Regional Board 
of Directors and the Michigan Institutional Survey and Consulting 
Service are reported. It is recommended that the model of a research, 
demonstration, and training center serving a distinct subpopulation 
of ABE students and staff in a several state area is an efficient and 
effective use of monies available to adult education. (Author/CK) 
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PURPOSE 

The Appalachian Adult Basic Education Demon- 
stration Center, (AABEDO) through this document 
presents a FJNALREPOHT of a U.S. Office of Education 
revised grant award to Morchcad State University in 
Kentucky under the grant authority P.L. 89-750, Title III 
ESEA Amendment, Section 309(b), of the Adult 
t:ducalion Act of 1966, 

The special project, entitled “A Demonstration, 
Developmental, and Research Project for Programs, 
Materials, Facilities, and Educational Technology for 
Undereducated Adults,” was conducted July I, 1969 
through September 30, 1970. This report covers the grant 
period from July 1 . 1069 lo June 30, 1970. 

The overall objective of the Center for the last three 
years has been: 

To effect significant Improvement in the efficiency 
and quality of adult basic education through the 
country as a result of program activities focused, 
generally, upon a geographic region encompassing all 
of Appalachia. 



OBJECTIVES 

The objectives of 1). A^ijialachian Adult Basic 
Education Demonstration Center as originally proposed 
and as staled in its 1969 proposal are as follows: 

To develop a center Wilhin Appalachia with in- 
terrelationships between programs and bet- 
ween Appalachian states and counties utilizing 
new approaches in component objectives 

To disseminate finding.s to assist developing 
programs 

To marshall human and institutional resources 

To develop a graduate and undergraduate (raining 
program focusing upon manpower needs and 
unique Appalachian problems 

To develop professional and paraprofessional 
(raining programs 



The Center unites federal an^ s(a(e governments, 
universities, and local school districts in a partnership 
that serves as a model for other regions with unique 
populations. The unique population served by (he 
AAREDC are the rural isolated mountain people in the 
Appalachian counties of thirteen states extending from 
southern \cw' York (o northern Mississlf^f. The 
knowledge gained through this service is applicable lo 
many ABE subpopulalions In (he United Stales. The 
regional model Is built upon iw’o assumptions: 



^ Educatiorial programs need lo be designed In terms 
the characteristics of the students to be sene 
• Ixiucaliona) programs need (o be designed In relati 
^ to the environment in which they exist. 
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To develop a diagnostic center to determine 
educallonal needs and learning difficulties 

To evaluate materials, mcinods and concepts of 
ABE programs 



To coordinate mullj-media television and radio 
components for regional promotion and com- 
munity involvement 

To develop a mu)(i*nicdia materials center serving 
Appalachia 

To develop a learning laboratory for manpower 
training 
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METHODOLOGY 

In the accomplishment of the overall objective 
AABEDC activities have fallen into four main areas or 
functions: the change agent function; the training func- 
tion; the research function; and the demonstration 
function. The methodology section is organized into four 
sections corresponding to these four functions. 

I. THE CHANGE AGENT FONCTION 

A. Dissemination 
ADVISORY BOARDS 

Fu..ctioning advisory boards operate at the local, at 
the state, and at the regional level. These boards act 
as a two-way communication device. 

CONFERENCES 

Nine conferences were held involving 254 
professionals (in addition to the AABEDC staff) which 
stimulated exchange of information. 

INTERAGENCY COOPERATION 
The AABEDC made a concerted effort to develop 
interagency cooperation at the local, state, and 
federal levels in the public and private sectors. For 
example, the Center has had working relationships 
with 52 universities >n the past year. 
PUBLICATIONS 

The AABEDC published 29 separate monographs and 
brochures in 1969-70. Nine items are presently in 
produ*:'lion. 

CONSULTING SERVICES 

The AABEDC staff has been engaged in 94 consulting 
ailivities over and above program responsibilities in 
the thirteen states and has brought in an additional 41 
consultants for information. 

B. Determination of Spread 

REGION.\L BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Board members report they are using or planning to 
use thirty percent of thirty-eight AABEDC demon- 
stration component items and could use an additional 
thirteen percent in thier locales. 

REGION 

• 45 counties have been directly involved in Center 
activities 

• 169 ABE teachers, supported almost entirely by stale 
grant programs, have taught In Center projects. 

• 16 module or field unit directors have grown in 
leadership, knowledge, and service. 

• 160,000 new dollars have teen spent by state grant 
pt-r-grams for Appalachian ABE In addition to In- 
ve. menls in AABEDC projects. 

• 0\er 100 per cent of AABEDC costs have been con- 
O jted in resources and services from related 
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agencies. 

173 teachers and other ABE personnel have been 
trained through federal funding in addition to on-going 
in-service training in the modules. 

ALABAMA (BEAR CREEK) 

• A learning center developed with the aid of industry 
and local, state, and federal agencies has been used as 
a model for others developing simila*’- facilities, 

t $16,000 has been spent in Appalachian counties on 
learning center development. 

• The services of the facility have been extended to out- 
of-school youth and high school youth needing 
remedial help. 

• The Alabama State Department of Education has 
assumed full support of the facility. 

GEORGIA 

• An $18,000 increase in support in Appalachian ABE 
!ias resulted. 

t Classes have increased from one to twenty-nine in two 
years. 

• ABE enrollment has increased from 89 to 606. 

• An additional $11,000 *'* being invested currently for 
home mstiucilon aides rs the result of earlier activity. 

• The Georgia project director has become a consulting 
resource on the training of recruiters for rural ABE, 

KENTUCKY (LEWIS COUNTY) 

• The Kentucky Stale Department of Education, 
Division of i* Jul* Education, has developed seven 
additional ABE learning cCn'ers on the basis of Lock 
32, the first denjonstration center in the Kentucky 
network. 

• 1:5 agt*ijclc« have been involved with the Ixx:k 32 
Onler in an interagency effort to provide services for 
the development of undereducated adults. A sample of 
five of these agencies made in-kind contributions of 
^1,815.60. 

KENTUCKY (HAZARD) 

• Driver education for ABE students piggy backed on 
existing multi-county facilities valued at $21,000 
sponsored by the Appalachian Educational 
Laboratory. 

• The Tennessee State Department of Education has 
indicated plans for similar piggy ba eking. 

MISSISSIPPI 

• A low-read. bility newspaper entitled The Appalachia 
Newa is being distributed to 37 states and territories. 

• The paper being used in public schools serving tl 
disadvantaged. 

• The Wisconsin RFD— Almanac has been patterned 
after The Appalachia Newa. 

® 150 new studenvS were signed up before a moving 
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learning center arrived. 

• The Mississippi Slate Department of Education has 
assumed full support of the Town and Country Mobile 
Learning Center in addition to initial investments in 
hardware and software. 

NEW YORK 

9 $14,000 has been earmarked for ABE in one Ap- 
palachian county as the result of a community school 
project. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

• A $2,200 increase in stale support resulted from a 
three-month feasibility study. 

• A consortium of rix community colleges was 
developed for ABE personnel training as the result of 
the feasibility study. 

• Appalachian Stale University is planning a graduate 
program in adult education 

OHIO 

• The Ohio module has led to slate-wide use of 
paraprofessionals in home-bound instruction, learning 
centers, and mini-Jabs. 

• Stale funds ap| (ied to Appalachian ABE have in- 
creased by $13,(k;0. 

• Ten new counties in Appalachian Ohio now have adult 
basic education programs. 

VIRGINIA 

• ABE counselor-aides are being employed across the 
slate. 

• Learning centers demonstrated by the AABEDC have 
been used as models in development. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

• After involvement in AABEDT activities, Marshall 
University has employed a full-time adult oducalor 
and plans a graduate program in adult education. 

• 20 learning centers have been developed as the result 
of a deferred proposal to the AABEDC. 

II. THE TRAINING FUNCTION 
GRADUATE PROGRAM 

A graduate program in adult and con^\jumg education 
was acce pted by I he Board of Regents of Morchead 
Slate University. 

TEACHER TRAINING WORKSHOP 

111 parltcipanls from 12 states were trained for three 
weeks in U) the characteristics of d^sad^anlagcd 
Appalachian aciaUs; (2) methods and techniques of 
ABE; and <3) community resources. Post tests at the 
end of the w orkshc^ and after six months back on the 
job showed positive gains. 



COUNSELING WORKSHOP 
12 ABE counselors were trained for one week. 

MODTJLES 

Preservice and in-service training is continual in the 
field units for both professionals and 
paraprofossioiials. 

III. THE RESEARCH FUNCTION 

Scholes, Gene \V.— Adult Basic Edixathn: A Case Study 
in Goaf Determination. 

MAJOR FINDING: The achievement of the social, 
vocational, family, ertiployment, and literacy goals of 
the adult basic education program are not as 
desirable to Appalachian ABE students as attaining 
the high school diploma (GED). 

IMPLICATIONS: Apparently, in most cases, the 

program is not serving a clientele who requires 
‘‘elementary education” in terms of literacy goal 
accomplishment; but rather, it is serving a clientele 
w ho requires “secondary education” in terms of high 
school completion goal achievement. 

Qazilbash, Husain— A Dialect Survey of Appalachia. 

MAJOR FINDING: Althougn there are no differences 
among the 13 Appalachian states in functional 
vocabulary, “misuse” of words, and the use of 
colloquial terms, (he language spoken in Appalachia 
varies approximately 20 percent from “standard 
English”— inUicalive of the existence of an Ap- 
palachian dialect 

IMPLICATIONS: Data gathered on colloquial terms and 
their explanations, “misused” words and their 
standard forms, alphabetized word frequency lists, 
and functional vocabularies for three calagories of 
speakers, rustic, modern and cultured, are to be used 
to prepare a teacher-training handbook to improve 
reading skills, comprehension, and usage of English 
language at all levels. 

Hensley. James and Harold Rose— The Relalionship 
Between Anonica onef Participation fn Adult Basic 
Fducolion Classes. 

MAJOR FINDING: There was a significant change in 
anomia scores as a result of participation in adult 
basic education for six months. 

IMPLICATIONS: Participation in adult basic education 
may enable the student to develop normative stan- 
dards of conduct and belief which will be as im- 
portant as the educational benefits of the program in 
assuming the role of a productive citizen. 
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Cole, Karen and Harold Rose-^T/ie Study of Relevant 
Adult BasU Education Curriculum Materials in 
Arithmetic. 

MAJOR FINDING: Relevant arithmetic curriculum 
materials can be found, in most cases, which meet 
the needs of adult basic education students. 

IMPLICATIONS: A need exists for each teacher to have, 
at his disposal, a large collection of arithmetic 
materials from different publishers and sufficient 
knowledge of content and student's problem to locale 
relevant materials. 

Hensley, James and Harold Rose— fntcrna/Hy* 
Externality and Participation in Adult Basic 
Education. 

MAJOR FINDING: Students participating in adult basic 
education will assume more responsibility for their 
life situation and contribute less of the responsibility 
to luck or chance as the determinant of their position. 

IMPLICATIONS: AduU basic education students who 
view their environment more amenable to control are 
likely pursue additional education and vocational 
training programs in order to improve their present 
condition. 

IV. THE DEMONSTRATION FUNCTION 

The demonstration function is reported by seven 

divisions or components of adult basic education. 

A. Outreach 

RECRUITMENT 

• Ninety percent of AABEDC students reported they 
w*ere recruited by personal contact into ABE. 

• A “campaign in a box," a muUI-media recruitment 
kit, was developed by the Center to supplement local 
Appalachian ABE personal recruitment efforts. 

• A two-year study by the Georgia module clearly 

showed the pald^ trained ABE*related 

para professional recruiter to be the most successful— 
a necessity for on-going ABE. Recruiters were 
compared on number recruited, percentage of 
recruiting contacts enrolled, and holding power after 
enrollment. 

RETENTION 

^ Reasons given for participation by A(^lachian ABE 
students 'vere overw helmingly educational as opposed 
to vocational, probably due to lack of job epportunitios 
in the mountain areas. 

• Reasons for withdrawal included loss of interest (20 
percent), completion of requirements Gg percent), 

Q “ on-educational conflicts (57 percent). 



LIAISON BETWEEN HELPING AGENCIES 

• The amalgamation of all possible service agencies for 
the disadvantaged into the day-time program of the 
Lock 32 Center, Lewis County, Kentucky, has resulted 
in exceptional retention and post-graduation success 
of ABE students. The facility combined ABE, early 
childhood education, and some vocational training. 

B. Diagnosis 

• The AABEDC administrated the evaluation of the 
Kentucky stale grant adult basic education program. 

• The AABEDC cooperated with lest developers in the 
identification of ABE populations for norming pur- 
poses. 

• Training was given in the use of informal placement 
methods and of standardized tests. 

C Manpower-Professionab, Para professional. 

Volunteers 

• The Ohio module developed behavorial objectives for 
the tra.iiing of ABE professionals and 
paraprcr:^.7ionaIs. 

D. Materials and Curricula 

• The Gadsden, Alabama, demonstration of the 
development of video tape recordings as supplements 
to the ABE curriculum resulted in a call for caution in 
the demands made of ABE personnel in highly 
technical areas in which they are not trained. TV 
curriculum preparation, teaching, and production 
were found to need highly developed skills not usually 
possessed by part-time ABE personnel. 

• Development of teacher-made supplemenfar/ reading 
materials by the Ohio module had findings similar to 
the Gadsden module. Materials preparation seems to 
be a highly complex task requiring extensive training. 
Juggling the elements of interesting adult content, 
readability factors, and sequential skill development 
p: ;ved to be beyond the skills of six experienced ABE 
teachers as evidenced by the results ^ field testing. 

• The low reading level newspaper, The Appalachia 
Mews, developed by the Mississippi module seems to 
be meeting a big need. The initial edition of 500 copies 
has grown to 5,500, printed at very low’ costs by 
printing trainees at the Itawamba Junior College. 
Teachers receive reading levels of each article. 
Content is determined through surveys of ABE 
students’ informational needs, and follow-up studies 
have show n a gain in information in these areas by the 
students since publication of The Appalachia Mews. 

• The Hazard, Kentucky, ABE Driver Education 
project found (1) success in driver educ. Jon 
motivated undereducated adults to seek further 
education; (2) disadvantaged students are able to use 
simulators In training, although problems In transfer 
to the real experience bear further Investigation; (31 
ABE students do show’ more geographic mc^ilily to 
jobs and lower priced stores after driver education; 
and (U they became more employable with drivers’ 



licenses. 



£. Methods 

• The Mississippi mobile learning cer^ter, visiting three 
industrial sites, two public housing sites, and two rural 
sites weekly has proven to be a highly successful 
means of providing lop quality education to ABE 
students in a rural isolated area. Withdraw'als have 
been less than ten percent, enrollment stayed high 
throughout the summer, and achievement gains on 
slandarized tests were almost twice as high as those of 
more conventional local ABE classes. 

• A community school district in New York is ex- 
perimenting with recruitment through recreational 
activities and with the use of traveling mini-labs 
shared by outlying ABE programs 1“ cut costs. 

• A study of the relative achievement gains on stan* 
darized tests for 100 hours of instruction of ABE 
students enrolled in learning centers, traditional 
classes, and home i’* 2 lruction show'ed 1.5 times the 
gain for learning centers and 2.2 times the gain for 
home instruction over traditional classroom in* 
struction in reading. In math, both the learning 
centers and home instruction showed gains which 
were 1.6 limes those of traditional classes. Sur- 
prisingly, cost per hour of instruction logged was 
lower for paraprofessional home instructioii than for a 
learning center in Ohio. 

• The first year of a Maryland study of the influence on 
motivation of adding typewriting to the ABE 
curriculum showed higher enrollment, fewer with- 
drawals, and higher nightly attendance than control 
classes or the same classes the previous year. 

• A going learning center in Bear Creek, Alabama, 
develotxrd with the aid of local industry, TVA, and 
other agencies, suffered an enormous setback from a 
particularly violent strike at the industry with which it 
was associated. 

• At Appalachian Stale University in Norih Carolina a 
feasibility study has resulted In tl.e AABEDC's fun* 
ding of a proposal entitled "A Comparison of the 
Relative Effectiveness of Learning Laboratories and 
Small Group Procedures in Changing the Self* 
Concepts of Adult Basic Students.'' 

• The AABEDC is in the process of developing a central 
learning center on the Morehead Stale University 
campus for use in evaluating methods and materials 
and in providing a practical experience in the training 
of professional and paraprofessional ABE personnel, 
as well as serving the local ABE student population. 

F. Counseling 

• The Virginia counselor*aide project examined (1) Iho 
usefulness of various kinds of formal and informal 
counselor-aide training; 12) the selecUon of counsel<M‘* 
aide trainees; (3) the de^ el<^menl of data gathering 
inslrumcnls, and ( 4 ) the effectiveness of completion 

different levels of ABE counseling tasks by the 

1 1 ounselor aides. 



• The University of Texas Ruidance kit used with the 
Louisiana State Department of Education discussion 
guide was found to be useful in training 
paraprofessionals in the Ohio project. 

G, Racement and Follow-up 

PLACEMENT 

The South Carolina module is testing the concept of a 
communication catalyst w'ho coordinates community 
employment and educational resources. Personnel 
offices in industry are informed of training facilities 
and are encouraged to refer job applicants iu need of 
training. Educational agencies are encouraged to 
adjust their trai ning to fit on-going local job needs. 

FOLLOV/*UP 

A long range foIlow*up study of ABE graduates in 
West Virginia in its second year, has found that one 
year of full and parttime ABE for 76 subjects has 
resulted in an annual return to the economy of 
$440,^00. It was found that an ABE class can be 
followed with the expenditure of only two man-days 
per month. Changes in school behavior of ABE 
students' children w’ere found in a pilot study. The 
follow-up is seen as useful in curriculum adjustment in 
ABE. The supportive mechanism developed to keep 
contact with the ABE graduate has proven to be a vital 
component of ABE in consolidating and reinforcing 
ABE gains. 

EVALUATION 

The findings and recommendations of the Michigan 
Institutional Survey and Consulting Service and the 
AABEDC Regional Board of Directors have been 
summarized, The AABEDC was found to hav^e had a 
tremendous impact on Appalachian ABE despite the 
rush to development due to short-term funding. 

CONCLUSION 

The major conclusion for the third year of operation of 
the Appalachian Adult Basic Education Demon- 
stration Center is that a regional demonstration and 
research center is a vital link and resource to slate 
grant programs serving similar ABE populations. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The major recommendations of The Appalachian 

Adult Basic Education Demonstration Center are; 

• A model of regionalism, geographic or ethnic, should 
be applied to future Special Experimental Demon* 
slration Projects nationally. 

• The Appalachian Adult Basic Education Demon- 
slralion Center should be continued as a regional 
research, demonstration, and ABE personnel training 
center. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This report covers the operations of the AP- 
PALACHIAN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION DEMON- 
STRATION CENTER during the F.scal Year, 1969, July 
I, 1969, to September 1, l970-“tlie third full year of the 
project. 

The AABEDC Project has been undertaken jointly by 
the Federal Government through the United States 
Office of Education, Bureau of Adult, Vocational and 
Technical Education, and Morehead Stale University to 
fulfill a part of Uie intent of Adult Education Act of 1966, 
Title III, of Public Law 89750, recently amended as P. L. 
9L230. The AABEDC, committed to the improvement of 
the quality of adult basic education in Appalachia, is one 
of the enterprises authorized and supported under 
Section 309 (b) of the Acl designated for '"Special Ex- 
perimental Demonstration Projects.’' Through the 
Demonstration and Developmental Research Project for 
Programs, Materials, Facilities and Educational 
Technology for Undereducated Adults, the Center and its 
regional project unite federal a-d slate governments, 
universities, and local school districts in an unique 
pai Incrship that is serving as a model for other regions 
and particular populatlcns of the country. 

THE NATIONAL ABE 
PROGRAM 

According to the I960 U.S. population census, 8,300.000 
adglls twenty-five years of age and older had less than 
five years o! forma) schooling, with approximately 
twenty three million people identified who I^ve less than 
eighlyears of schooling. Those Individuals with less than 
five years of schooling have been referred to as the 
“functionally illilerale,” meaning that many cannot 
read or write to the degree which enables them to 
become productive citizens in today*s society. The 
relationship between lack of education and poverty has 
Q I well documented. 




NATURE AND PURPOSE 
OF GRANTS 

The purpose of the Adult Education Act of 1966, Title III, 
of Public Lh\w 89-750, is to encourage and expand basic 
educational programs for adults to overcome English 
language limitations, to improve their basic education in 
preparation to occupational training and more profitable 
employment, and to become more productive and 
responsible citizens. 

This document reports the progress, acti’/ilies, and 
findings of the Appalachian Adult Basic Education 
Demonstration Center in fulfilling the specific Intent and 
criteria se' forth by the Act for special projects: 

Speciil E^perim eotal Dcmonstiatlon Pxojecti which; 

(1) in\^lve ihc use of innovative methods, ma- 

tc.*iaUj jifogramf, which the Commissiooer determloei 
may base national sigaificiDce or be of special value in 
promoiiDg effective progiami under this Title, or (2) in. 
solve programs of adult education, carried out in co. 
operation with other Federal, federally assisted, slate, 
or local programs which the Commissioner determines 
have unusual paorolie in promoting a rompreheoslve or 
coordinated a|^oach to the problems of persons with 
basic educational deficiencies. 

The educationally disadvantaged population of con- 
cern and focus in the experimenUil demonstration efforts 
of the AABEDC has b^n the rural Appalachian, 

RURAL AMERICA 

Supporting data and Information Indicative of the need 
for adult basic education In rural America are often de- 
emphasized by the overwhelming problems of our urban 
centers but are none the less appalling and w’orlhy of 
national focus and aUentlon- 
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• President Richard M. Nixon in the February, 1969 
issue of Rural America staled: 

Today’s rural problen.s are the urban problems of to- 
morrow. . . . An essential ingredient for broadening 
the economic base of small towns and rural communi- 
ties is an improvement in the skills and education of the 
rural citizen. 

^ Morris L. Brown, Chief, Adult Education Branch, 
Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare stated in a February, 1969, 
memorandum to Ihe Adult Bas’c Education Program: 

The needs of undereducated adults in rural areas pro. 
vide adult basic education with some of its greatest chal- 
lenges and opporlvinities. Facts such as distance, lack of 
visibility, combinations of problems with corresponding 
lack of adequate services ar“ some of the corKlltions 
which necessitate the development of ABE programs that 
are sensitive and responsible to the rural participant and 
his education. 

The existence and scope of poverty in rural America is 
best illustrated in a few statistics from The People Left 
Behindt a report by the President’s National Advisory 
Commission on Rural Poverty, published in 1967: 



m Approximately fifty eight million people, or tw^enty 
nine percent of the nation’s 202 million people, resided 
in rural America according to the Bureau of the 
Census, I960. 

• Although only twenty-nine percent of the nation’s 
population live in rural areas, forty-three percent of 
its rural population is poor. 

• In metropolitan areas one person in eight is poor; in 
rural areas one person in four is poor. 

^ The national rate of unemployment is three to four 
percent; tho rural rate is eighteen percent. 



APPALACHIA 

The AABEDC as a special project is primarily con- 
cerned with improving the quality of ABE in Appalachia. 
The inhabitants of Appalachia, isolated for centuries by 
the mountains, are perhaps one of the most destitute of 
the various rural populations. Appalachia is a region 
apart—geographically and statistically. It is the 
mountainous land sweeping diagonally across parts of 
thirteen states of the United States from southern New 
York to northern Mississippi (see figure 1). 




The region does not consist of “pockets of poverty 
amidst affluence” but of pockets of affluence amidst 
poverty. A case can be made that the need for adult basic 
education is greater in Appalachia than for the nation as 
a whole. (See table 1.) 

Table 1 

ILLITERACY OF POPULATION BY STATE - 1960 



Percent of 



State 


Number 


Population 


Alabama 


93,000 


4.2 


Georgia 


120,000 


4.5 


Kentucky 


70,000 


3.3 


Maryland 


41,000 


1.9 


Mississippi 


71,000 


4.9 


New York 


355,000 


2.9 


North Carolina 


125,000 


4.0 


Ohio 


99,000 


1.5 


Pennsylvania 


166,000 


2.0 


South Carolina 


87,000 


5.5 


Tennessee 


88,000 


5.5 


Virginia 


94,000 


3.4 


West Virginia 


35,000 


2.4 


Total Appalachia 


3,055,000 


3.4 


Total United States 


24,000,000 


2.4 


At present little help 


has come 


to the residents of 



Appalachia and they continue to leave the area at a high 
rate. Th^ recent 1970 census studies indicate that out- 
migration is robbing the region of its brains and its 
strong hands. Unemployment is traditionally high and 
induslry has been slow in generating Income. Even today 
more than ninety percent of the mineral w ealth is owned 
by pec^le who reside outside of Appalachia. Con- 
scquenUy, there is a siluation in which many Incredibly 
poor people are living in a tremendously rich land. 

It is difficult for Appalachian people, being han- 
dicapped educationally and isolated physically, socially, 
and psychologically to acquire new skills or to get new 
Jobs, or otherwise to adjust to a society becoming In- 
creasingly urbanized. The isolation from opportunity, 
the isolalio>i from the knowledge of opportunity, and the 
passive fatalistic acceptance of the current state of af- 
fairs create the urgent demar^l that Appalachians 
receive at least as great an amount and variety of in- 
formation as their city counterparts. Appalachia has not 
produced a sufficient corps of “educat^ persons” In the 
past and it lacks the tax base to provide an effort of ex- 
cellence In the future— a whole system is disadvantaged. 
No section In Appalachia reaches the national norm in 
services or achievement when compared with the rest of 
the United States. The Appalachian indivlduars distress 
Is a national tiability; but h!s personal hopes, ethic of 
hard work, talents, and resourcefulness are a human 
O rce the nation can no longer afford to Ignore. 



Jesse Stuart, the poet-historian of Appalacnia, writing 
in the Kappa Delta PI Record said of Appalachia : 

the greatest poverty we have here, and in other parts of 
America, is the poverty of the mind. If we didn't have 
poverty of the mind, v/e woiJdn't have so much poverty 
of the stomach. . . . people of Appalachia are not dumb. 
They are not trained in comparison with youth outside of 
Appalachia who have better schools and better every- 
thing. 

UNIVERSITY 

Morehead Stale University, the home of the Ap- 
palachian Adult Basic Education Demonstration Center, 
is located in Eastern Kentucky, the heart of the Ap- 
palachian region. The University has assumed a 
philosophy of broad community service to Kentucky and 
to the Appalachian region. This philosophy, stemming 
from the able leadership of the University President, Dr. 
Adron Doran, is complemented and strengthened by the 
University Board of Regents and an inter-disciplinary 
University approach. 

Morris Ir. Norfleet, Vice President for Research and 
Development, has been instrumental In moving the 
University Into a dynamic and varied community service 
program. Dr. NorT.eet is responsible for the Initial 
concepts arid development of the AABEDC. 

Morehead State University with its pioneering spirit 
has become the center of regional leadership and activity 
for many groups and organizations. The University 
commitment has been an exemplar. This regional and 
national service is evident In University appointments to 
Presidential, Congressional, and regional commissions 
related to problems of the Appalachian region. For 
example, the firsi Congressional hearing of the 
Elementary and Secondary Ekiucation Act of 1966 was 
held on the Morehead campus. 

AABEDC STAFF 

THE AABEDC is sUffed by a group of professionally 
(rained adult educators (page 4) complemented by ex- 
ceptional facilities and equipment, a group oi 
professionals who ser\'e as the regional board of direc- 
tors, strong developing leaders in ABE who ser%'e as field 
unit or module directors, numerous graduate assistants 
from the Master's degree program in Adult and Con- 
tinuing Education, and University inter-disciplinary 
support. 
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AABEDC PHILOSOPHY 

The educational philosophy on which the Appalachian 
Adult Basic Education Demonstration Center is built 
contains two elements which have strongly influenced 
the project design: 

• Educational programs are fo be designed in terms 
of the characteristics of liie students to be served. 

• Educational programs are to be designed in 
relation to the environment in which it exists. 

H these two, the nature of the learners, and the nature 
of the environment, are important elements- in an 
educational program, then the Center must look to Ap- 
palachia -a distinctive geographic and topographic 
setting--and to the Appalachian people and their life- 



styles and problems in attempting improvement in the 
quality of regional adult basic education. 

An evaluation of the AABEDC, conducted by the 
Michigan Institutional Survey and Consulting Service, 
lias yielded a separate document. With Rejerence to 
Appalachia, a source book which presents a com- 
prehensive recent synthesis of data and commentary on 
the region. The source book supports the judgments of 
outstanding students of Appalachia who gathered for a 
“Specialist’s Conference” as a part of the same 
evaluation. Readers may wish to draw their own con- 
clusions from the document, but the AABEDC approach 
of serving Appalachians in adult basic education as a 
unique population requiring equally unique treatment is 
clearly substantiated in the source book and in the 
evaluation report which are appended to this final report. 



PURPOSE 



The Cenler, funded initially in 1967, proposed an 
overall objective: 

To effect significant improvement in the efficiency 
and quality of aduil basic education through the 
country as a result of piogram activities focused, 
generally, upon a geographic region encompassing 
all of Appalachia. 

During the life of the AABEDC the Center has come 
Hi thin a regional context to have four main functions in 
meeting this overall objective: (1) a change agent 
function; (2) a training function, which has included a 
three-week teacher training workshop and the inception 
of a Master's degree program in adult and continuing 
education at Morehead State University; (3; a research 
function, which has Included seven (7> projects; and (4) 
a demonstration function which has included fourteen 
(14) projects in 1969. A secondary objective was to 
continue and to expand a demonstration and research 
center. 

A regional attack on the problems of organization and 
practice of adult basic education or regionalism is seen 
by the AABEDC as fostering the sharing of solutions to 
common problems, thereby decreasing the duplication of 
effort, time, and money spent by individual states In 
reaching those solutions. The concept of regionalism in 
AABEDC parlance refers to serving a specific un- 
dereducated population (in this case the geographically 
isolated, mountain people) which cut across state lines. 
In practice the AABEDC has operated only within the 
geographic limits of the Appalachian region as originally 
defined by Presidential commissicwi In 1961 and serv ed 
by the Appalachian Regional Commission; although 
members of its target population live in 'he Otarks and 
migrated to many industrialized areas. 



OBJECTIVES 

The ob^tives of the Appalachian Adult Basic 

Education Demonstration C^enter as originally proposed 

and as stated i n its 1969 proposal are as follows: 

To develop a center within Appalachia with in- 
terrelationships between programs and between 
Appalachian states and countries utilizing new ap- 
proaches In component activities 

To disseminate findings to assist developing programs 

To marshall human and institutional resources 

To develop a graduate and urKlergraduate training 
program focusing upon manpower needs and unique 
Appalachian problems 

To develop professional and paraprofessional training 
programs 

To develops diagnostic center to determine educational 
needs and learning difficulties 

To evaluate materials, methods and concepts of ABE 
programs 

To coordinate multi-media television and radio com- 
ponents for regional promotion and community In- 
volvement 

To develop a multi media materials c^iter serving 
Appalachia 

To develop a learning laboratory for manpower training 



METHODOLOGY 



The Appalachian Adult Basic Education Demon- 
stration Center has undertaken a large number of ac- 
tivities. For the sake of coherency, the Methodology 
section of the Appalachian Adult Basic Education 
Demonstration Center final report will be summarized 
under four headings corresponding to the four major 
functions of the Center; 

I. Change Agent 
!!. Training 

III. Research 

IV. Demonstration 

The 1969 objectives, as phrased in the proposal to the 
Adult Education Branch of the U.S. Office of Education, 
will be considered in this report uider the four headings 
above. The specifics of thirteen of the fourteen demon* 
stration projects have been published as individual 
monograms. (The North Carolina project, which in- 
volved a feasibility study resulting in a proposal, did not 
have a final report.) The specifics of the seven (7) 
research projects will also be reported in monograph 
form at a later time. 

A graphic representation of the activities of (he 
AABEDC follows in figure 2. 

1. THE CHANGE AGENT 
FUNCTION 

OBJECTIVES 

1. To develop a center within Appalachia with in- 
terrelationships between programs and between Ap- 
palachian slates and counties. 

2. To disrerainale findings to assist develq^ing 
programs. 

Q "'o marshall human and institutional resources. 



As a special project the Appalachian Adult Basic 
E^ducation Demonstration Center has become a catalytic 
or change agent fostering the adoption of preferred 
practices particularly suited to the healthy functioning 
and growth of ABE within the j>eculiar geography and 
with the unique population of the Appalachian region. 
Later sectioxw of this report will outline AABEDC ac- 
tivities which have conlribuled to its change agent 
function such as: 

• the experimental demonstration projects 

• the generation of knowledge about the Appalachian 
ABF, student through research activities 

• the (raining of ABE administrators, teachers, 
counselors, and para professionals 

• the internal and external evaluations of these ac- 
tivities which have added insight into the meeting of 
these specific goals. 

To qualify as a change agent, the AABEDC must deal 
with several elements. The primary element is evidence 
that actual change in or adoption of preferred practices 
has occurred, flowever, a necessary prerequisite to 
adoplion of preferred practices Is knowledge of those 
practices. Therefore, dissemination, which spreads 
convincing supportive data concerning certain ABE 
practices, is part of the chabge agent function— although 
it should be noted that dissemination docs not guarantee 
adoplion. This section is divided into two main sectior.s; 
(A) Dissemination activities and (B) Determination of 
spread. 

A. DISSEMINATION ACTIVITIES 

Di!,semi nation activides of the AABEDC have included : 

1) The organization of local, slate, and regional ad- 
visory support groups; 

2) Conferences; 



O'. 
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3) Interagency cooperation as phased in the objective, 

THE ^^MARSHALLING OF HUMAN AND IN- 
STITUTIONAL RESOURCES'’; 

4) Publications 

5) Local, state, and national consulting services, 

L Ad^isojy Groups 

TO DEVELOP A CENTER WITHIN APPALACHIA 
WITH INTERRELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN 
PROGRAMS, the AABEDC has conceived an 
organizational structure which is headed first by a 
regional board of directors. The board represents all of 
the thirteen (13) states. Each slate has two members 
from ^ach stale advisory committee, the slate director of 
adult basic education, and an industrial or agency 
representative. State advisory committees arc made up 
of representatives of agencies serving the economically 
and educationally disadvantaged, together with 
representatives of business, industry, and the Ap- 
palachian Regional Commission, Local advisory com- 
mittees supervise the module or demonstration project, 
the field unit of the AABEDC. (See figure 3. ) 

2. Conferences 

DISSEMINATE FINDINGS, as well as to solicit the 
guidance of adult education decision makers, the 
AABEDC staff has conducted frequent conferences. 
Conferences have involved: 

a) The regional board of directors 

b) The directcfs of the state module or demonstration 

projects , adult basic education teachers from 
twelve (12) slates, and adult basic education 
counselors from Kentucky 

c) Nationally known adult educators interested in 
adult basic education research 

d) Nationally know n scholars interested in adult basic 

education curriculum 

c) Authorities on Appalachia 



a) REGIONAL BOARD MEETING 



The structure of the stale and local advisory groups 
was utilized for dissemination of information through 
representation on the regional board of directors as 
regional board members reported back to Ihcir state 
groups. USOE regional program officers and the 
AABEDC program coordinator from Washington also 
were participants of the regional board meeting. (See 
Appendi.x A for the program and participant evaluation 
the May 26*27. 1970. regional board mceling.) 



b) MODULE DIRECTORS, TEACHERS. COUNSELORS 

Further diffusion of information across slate lines w^as 
accomplished through the meetings of the directors of 
the AABEDC demonstration projects or field units 
November 24-25, 1969, and March 10-11, 1970. These 
conferences combined dissemination with training, as 
did Ihc Appalachian Adult Basic Education Teacher- 
Training Workshop, July 28-August 15, 1969, and the 
Adult Basic Educalioi Guidance and Counseling 
Workshop, June 22-26, 1970. (The latter two corJerences 
are reported in separate monographs. Another institute, 
the Appalachian Adult Basic Education Teacher-Trainer 
Workshop In Reading, enrolling fifty participants, was 
held during 1969, but was funded for FY’70 and will be 
reported at the end of that fiscai year.) 



c) ABE RESEARCH CONFERENCE 

The small conference on adult basic education 
research was held May 22-23. 1970, for the purpose oi 
discussing national priorities in adult education with the 
goal of developing new research and demonstration 
activities. Priority areas as listed by the U S. Office of 
kMucation, special demonstration projects, and stale 
directors of adult education were among those con- 
sidered. The impact that the AABEDC is having and will 
have on adult education in Appalachia was discussed in 
relation to future development of the Center. These 
considerations arc to become a part of new proposal 
development where immediate implementation was not 
achieved. 

d) ABE CURRICULUM CONKERENCE 



A conference on ABE curriculum was held June 2-3. 
i970, Authorities from various academic disciplines were 
in\ i(cd to consider the Appalachian peculation with the 
of making recommendations to educators in the 
region for the development of ABE curriculum 
materials. Each participant was asked I . iubmit a paper 
considering the problem of Appalachian ABE 
curriculum from Ihc viewpoint of his discipline. These 
papers have been compiled in a monc^raph entitled 
Appaiachion Seeds and Ciirrfcu/uni Materiafi. Con- 
ference participants were: 



JOHN SlIFRK 

(ri',utine 'ir'd iliilcvl) 
B.K, SINGH 

(ruTjl ^iruhroiiolois ) 

KtlOTT lITHBRlDCf 

(To-' rnini» center*} 

KVTHJRINT RlDDLf 
(nutrition) 



Uai\cr*il> of Missouri 
* Cil> 

CoirnnOD- 

Rochimbcau Center 
. While PI iin5. 
Nc" York 

White Mou«c CODfer. 
eriee on Nutrition 
a nd 
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two-way advisory and dissemination structure 



e) SPECIALISTS^ CONFERENCE 



information exchange with: 



One of the activities of the annual independent 
evaluation of the AAGEDC was a specialists' conference 
involving authorities on Appalachian and adult 
education. The report of the conference was published 
separately. The participants were: 



HARRIETT ARNOW 
(author) 

DANIEL COOPER 

(evaluator, educational 
administration) 

PHYLUS CUNNINGHAM 
(graduate student, 
adult education) 

BORIS FRANK 
(ABE educational 
television) 

RENA GAZA WAY 
(sociologist, author) 
WILLIAM CRlFFriH 
(adult education) 

ROBERT ISENBERC 
(educational 
adminisuation) 

BARRY LUCAS 
(graduate student, 
educational administration) 
HOWARD McCLUSKY 

(evaluator, adult education) 
ERNEST NESl JS 

(extension education) 
EUGENE SCHOLES 
(graduate student, 
educational administration) 
MAURICE SEAY 

(evaluator, acting dean 
School of Education) 
RUSSELL WILSON 

(evaluator, educational 
admin'str alien) 



Ann Arbor, Michigan 



University of Michigan 



University of Chicago 



University of Wiscon- 
sin 

University of Cincin- 
nati 

University of Chicago 

American Association 
of School Admin- 
istrators 

University of Michigan 



University of Michigan 

West Virginia Univer.. 
sUy 

University of Michigan 



Western Michigan Un . 
vers, ty 

Univ’Crsit) of Michigan 



3. Interagency Coo|>crafioii 



The Appalachian Regional Commission (ARC) 

Local area ARC development distreits 
The Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA) 

The Bear Creek (Alabama) Watershed Association 
The National Office of Economic 0 Opportunity 
(OEO) 

local OEO programs such as the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps (NYC) 

Many local community aclion programs (CAP) 

Job Corps 

The Appalachian Film Workshop 
Kentucky Educational Television 
The Southern Regional Education Boaid ABE project 
a special project concerned with ABE staff 
development in seven (7) slates. 

On the national scene the AABEDC professional staff 
has worked with: 

The Department of Labor 
The Department of Defense 
Many special projects such as: Rural Family 
Development (RFD) al the University of 
Wisconsin 

The National Multi-Media Materials Cer’er for Adult 
Educalion at Montclair Slate College and Federal 
City Cllege 

The Adult Armchair Education of the Opportunities 
IndustrlaUialion Center (OIC) of Philadelphia 

In addition, the AABEIX: has had a direct working 
relationship through activities such as consulting, 
(raining, and project development, with the institutions 
of higher education in 19G9 listed In table 2. 

4. Publications 

The AABEDC has provided a major service to the 
region and to the national program through the 
development and distribution of a significant number of 
documents and ptibllcalions: 

NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF PUBLISHERS OF ABE 
MATERIAl^ ANDAGENCIESOFFERINGFREE AND 
INEXPENSIVE SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS. 



TO MARSHALL THE HUMAN AND INSTlT mONAL 
RESOURCES to work with and improve Appalachian 
ABE, the AABEDC has made a concerted effort to 
develop interagency cooperallcn. To quote the final 
report of the Appalachian Adult Basic Educalion 
Teacher-Training Workshop (1569, p. 66)/Tl is not w hat 
the agency can do for the ABE program, but rather what 
the ABB program and the agency ca n do along with other 
agencies to fully develop the potential of the un- 
derdeveloped adults." 

Within the Appalachian region, the AABEDC has 
'‘^oped a strong working relationship ar>d two-\^ay 



The publication provides information for supervisors 
and for teachers and encourages Ihe expansion of a 
variety of materials to be used to serve individual 
needs in Appalachian ABE programs. 

Distribution; Stale Directors, Appalachian teachers and 
supervisors (500 copies), Universities and national 
leadership. 

APPALACHIAN NEEDS AND CURRICULUM 

MATERIALS 

A summary of the social, psychological, and economic 
characlerislics of the Appalachian as these charac^ 



Table 2 



AABEDC UNIVERSITY RELATIONSHIPS 



WITHIN APPALACHIA 

Appalachian Stale University 
Asheville -Bumcombe Technical Institute 
Auburn University 
Berea College 

Caldwell Comnjunity College G 
Technical Institute 
College of W illiam and Mary 
Coming Community College 
Hay'wood Technical Institute 
Itawamba Junior College 
Kentucky State College 
Marshall University 
Memphis Stale University 
Miami University 
Mississippi Slate University 
Morehcad State Unlsersity 
North Carolina Stale University 
Ohio State University 
Fennsylsania Stale Unisersity 
Sout^iwcst Technical Institute 
University of Cincinnati 
University of Georgia 
University of Kentucky 
University of Maryland 
University of touth Carolina 
Unl\ ersity of Tennessee 
Uni\crsity of Virginia 
University of West Virginia 
Virginia Commonwealth University 
Western Kentucky Stale Unlscrsity 
Wilkes Community College 



(eiistics relate to the Identification of 'appropriate' 
curriculum materials. 

Distribution: 400 copies sent to Appalachian state 
leadership and supervisors, the Appalachian 
Regional Commission, the Appalachian universities 
and the governors' offices of the thirteen state region. 

APPALACHIAN COMPACT 

A. historical development of Appalachian educational 
programs which include documentation of the 
Congressional testimony related to national and 
Appalachian adult education needs. 

Distribution: Appalachian educational and political 
leadership. 1000 copies w ere taken by parUcipanU at 
National Adult Education Conference, October 




WITHOUT APPALACHIA 

Arizona State University 

City College of New York 

Florida Atlantic University 

Florida State University 

Harvard University 

Hofstra University 

Michigan State University 

Montclair State College 

Northern Colorado State University 

Northern Illinois University 

Southern Utah State College 

Stanford University 

University of Arkansas 

University of Chicago 

University of Denver 

University of Kawtil 

University of Michigan 

University of Missouri - Kansas City 

University of Utah 

University of W Isconsln 

University of Wyoming 

Western Michigan State University 



THE MASTERS' DEGREE IN ADULT AND CON- 
TINUING EDUCATION 

A proposal prepared (o advance a Masters' degree in 
adult aiKl continuing education at Morehead State 
University which included justification, 
requirements, course descriptions and a system for 
inter-disciplina / coordination. (The degree program 
has been approved and a Department in the SchocJ of 
Edu^.ation has been establi^^^hed.) 

Distribution: Copies of the Masters’ degree pr'« Hal 
have been made available to a number of emerging 
graduate programs in adult and continuing 
education. 

APPALACHIAN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 
TEAOIER TRAINING WORKSHOP 

The document reports upon content, procedures, and 
evaluation oi an Appalachian Regional Adult Basic 
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EMucalion Teacher-Training Workshop conducted by 
the AABEDC» Morehead Stale University. The 
Workshop emphasized the social, psychological, and 
economic problems of the Appalachian related to 
adult basic education practice. 

Distribution: All stale directors of ABE, university 
department chairmen of adult education, AABEDC 
Regional Board of Directors and Workshop par- 
ticipants. 

WITH REFERENCE TO APPALACHIA— A 
COLLECTION OF MID-TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
FACTS AND VIEWPOINTS SELECTED ON THE BASIS 
OF PERTINENCE TO ADULT EDUCATION IN AP- 
PALACHIA, RUTH SEAY 

These data are assembled as a basis for policy in the 
development of adult education in Appalachia. They 
may also prove useful for the study of other policy 
problems relating to Appalachia. 

Distribution: A limited number of copies have been 
prepared for distribution to the U.S.O.E., Ap- 
palachian universities, the Appalachian Regional 
Commission, the AABEDC Regional Board of 
Directors and the governors’ offices of the thirteen 
slate region. 

The document is of significant importance to the region 
and is currently being considered for publication by 
the University of Kentucky Press. 

BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY, BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE- 
APPALACHIANS ON THE THRESHOLD 

A brochure produced by the AABEDC described Ihe 
Center purposes and progress in achieving those 
purposes. The docun;ent manages to take a very 
positive view of the lifestyles of the Aopalachlan while 
at the same lime pointing out lliat the positive at- 
tribute's can be dysfunctional when applied in new 
problem situations. 

Distribution: Approximately 4000 copies of tlie brochure 
are to be distributed. 1000 copies were taken by 
participants at the recent NAPCAE AEA National 
Adult Education Conference October, 1070. Regional 
and national dislribution is being carried out. 

THE OLDER CITIZEN: AN OVERVIEW OF EXISTING 
SERVICES AND NEEDS IN NORTHh:ASTERN 
KENTUCKY 

The document prepared by »Ie AABEDC staff 
representatives In cooperation with the Institute on 
the Aging. Research and Development. Morehead 
Slate University, reports a fad finding survey of basic 
infftrrnalion about services for the iceds of the 




Distribution: Commonwealth of Kentucky, U.S.O.E., 
Kentucky universities, and the Conference on the 
Aging, 

AABEDC FINAL REPORTS 

The Final Reports of the Project entitled, “Demon- 
stration, Developmental and Research Project for 
Program, Materials, Facilities and Educational 
Technology for Undereducated Adults,” represent an 
overview of the Center progress, findings, and 
recommendations. 

Distribution: The U.S. Office of Education as required, 
the AABEDC Regional Board of Directors, and all 
stale ABE program directors. 

The AABEDC has developed a national reputation for 
being kno\\ledgeable in adult and continuing education 
which encourages interested agencies and individuals lo 
provide the Center with copies of research activities, 
reports, and other relevant documents. The Center has 
continually shared select items from among these 
materials with the leadership structure in the thirteen 
slate region. Examples of such material and in- 
formation distributed are: Techniques for Teachers of 
Adults of the National Association for Public Continuing 
and Adult Education; federal documents and 
publications; research of the Human Resources 
Research Organization, and a variety of unpublished 
research papers. 

Materials and information related specifically to a 
stale module project objective are identified and for- 
warded as a part of the Center responsibility for con- 
tinuous search of the literature. 

The following is a list of additional documents 
published by Ihe AABEDC in FY ’69. 

Georgia Module Final Report on ABE Recruitment 
South Carolina Module Final Report on I.iaison between 
Business and Industry, ABE, and Training Programs 
Maryland Module Final Report on Typing as a 
Motivational Factoi and an Instructional Process in 
ABE 

l^ewis County, Kentucky, Module Final Report on Ex- 
perimental Learning Labs and Interagency 
Cooperation 

Kentucky Driver Education Module Final Report on 
Driver Education for ABE 

New York Module Final Report on the Influence of the 
Community School on ABE 

Ohio Module Final Report on (I) Relative Effectiveness 
of the Traditional Classroom, Ihe learning Center, 
and Home Instruction, (2) the Effectiveness of 
Teacher-Made Supplementary R'^ading Materials 
Ohio Module Final Report on m In-Service Teacher 
Training Model 

West Virginia Modulo Final Report on the Long Range 
Follow-Up Study of ABE graduates 




Virginia Module Final Report on the Training and Use of 
Counselor Aides 

Mississippi Module Final Report No. I on the Iden- 
tification and Comparison of Attitudes Toward 
Education by Adult Basic Education Students, 
Teachers, and (ABE) Administrators 
Mississippi Module Final Report No. 2 on the Develop 
ment of a Low-Readability Newspaper 
Mississippi Module Final Report No. 3 on the Develop- 
ment of a Traveling Learning Center 
Bear Creek, Alabama, Module Final Report on the 
Liaison between Business and Industry and ABE 
Gadsden, Alabama, Module Final Report on the 
Development of VTR Films on Consumer Education 
and Communication Skills 
The Gadsden Audio Visual Catalogue 
ABE: A Case Study in Goal Determination 
Apppalachian Needs and CXjrriculum Materials 
Adult Basic Education: An Evaluation Report, A 
Developmental Report 

The Relationship Between Anomiaand Participation in 
Adult Basic Education Classes 

The following are documents in production. 

Final Report of the Appalachian Adult Basic Education 
Demonstration Center Teacher-Trainer Workshop in 



Reading 

Teacher-Trainer Syllabus for Reading Skills: Word 
Attack Skills, Comprehension Skills, ABE Materials, 
and Reading Diagnosis 

ABE Teachers Handbook of Public Services for the 
Needs of ABE Students 
A Dialect Survey of the Appalachian Region 
The Comparative Study of the Community Participation 
Role of Successful and Unsuccessful Adult Basic 
Education Teachers 

The Relationship Between Internality-Externality and 
Participation in Adult Basic Education Classes 
The Effect of Isolation on the Support of Schools 
The Study and Development of Relevant ABE 
Curriculum Materials in Mathematics 



5, Consulting Services: To and From 

In addition to the AABEDC-sponsored conferences, the 
professional staff of the Center has disseminated in- 
formation and gathered information through extensive 
consulting and professional organization activities. The 
extent of the consulting function of the AABEDC staff for 
1969, outside of continuous consulting with the AABEDC 
modules, is diagrammed In figure 4 below. 





aabox: staff consultinc activities 



Figure 4 
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B. DETERMINATION OF SPREAD 

In attempting to insure adoption of innovative or 
preferred practices by Appalachian ABE, the Ap- 
palachian Adult Basic Education Demonstration Center 
has used an adaptation of the cooperative extension 
model. As funds have been invested locally, tiie in* 
volvement of key decision makers in ABE at the stale 
and local level has been solicited. These decision makers 
have been active in influencing the application of positive 
outcomes of the demonstration projects to subsequent 
state grant programs. 

Although it is diiTi^rult to assess the application or 
spread of center findings— that is, to ascertain which 
practices have becri adopted by whom as the direct result 
of this 309 special demonstration project— three methods 
that the AABEDC attempted have been (I) through 
direct questions to the regional board of directors, (2) 
through a section of the individual module final reports 
designated as “State Support" in which each director has 
listed those instances of adoption or adaption of his 
project of which he is aware^ and (3) through 
correspondence and personal contact. 

1, Regional Board 

Table 3 presents the answers of the AABEDC Regional 
Board in May, 1970. Thirty (30) respondents answered to 
thirty-eight (33) AABEDC demonstration component 
items: 217 answers indicated that specific practices were 
being used; 152 answers indicated that items could be 
used in specific local programs, and 129 answers in- 
dicated planned use of practices demonstrated by the 
AABEDC. 

Although necessarily incomplete, some of the change 
for which the AABEDC probably has had responsibility 
has been summarized below by region and by module. 

2. Region 

• Many new ABE classes and^r learning centers have 
' been initiated as a part of the AABEDC activities in 

the Appalachian counties of eleven states. 

• Forty-five Apprlachian counties have been directly 
involved in Center demonstration projects. 

• 1$9 ABE teachers have been directly involved in 
Ctn'cr demonstration projects. 

• Sixteen sUte AABEDC module program directors 
have added increasingly knov^ledgeable and expert 
leadership to the Appalachian region, contributing to 
their sUtes through staff meetings, teacher-training 
projects, and professional associations. 

• 160,000 new dollars have been spf.nt by state grant 
programs in Appalachian ABE programs directly 
supporting the efforts of the AABEDC during the 
operational period of September, 1966, through Sep- 
tember, 1970. 

• New^ recognition of and concern for the educational 
Q eds of Appalachian adults brought into focus by the 



activities of the AABEDC have been reflected by 
increased support of ABE programs by local school 
superintendents and increased cooperation between 
related agencies. 

• The contributions of resources and services of those 
related agencies cooperating in the AABEDC ac- 
tivities have exceeded 1(X) per cent of the AABEDC 
program costs. 

• Contir 'js in-service teacher-training activities in 
the state modules have combined with the teacher- 
training activities for 173 participants funded through 
the National ABE Teacher-Training Section (309c) of 
ti^e Adult Education Act. The Appalachian region now 
has a beginning core of skilled ABE teacher-trainers 
and teachers through the training efforts of AABEDC 
in concert with the Southern Regional Education 
Board and state grant programs. 

3. Modules 

a) ALABAMA- BEAR CREEK LEARNING CENTER 

Through the cooperative efforts of a number of 
agencies such as the Tributary Area Development of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA); the Bear Creek 
Watershed Association and Hallmark Homes (a mobile 
home manufacturer), an ABE learning center has been 
demonstrated and used as a model by several area 
vocational technical schools and has been used by many 
businesses and industries in cooperative program 
development. As noted in table 3, other stale directors 
have indicated interest in the mobile learning center 
concept as a method jf reaching the isolated adult where 
no publie transportation facility Is available, as is the 
case in large areas of Appalachia. The Alabama stale 
grant program has funded and is supporting six learning 
centers across the stale as a result of the Bear Creek 
Center. $16,000 have been spent in the Appalachian area 
of Alabama in learning center development Hallmark 
Homes donated the mobile unit valued at $7,000 to the 
Hamilton County, Alabama, schools. Hardware valued 
at $1,000 was donated by TVA. With full stale program 
support, project continuity has been assured. In addition 
to ABE offerings, the Hamilton County Schools have 
utilized the Bear Creek Center to enrich programs for 
out-of-school youths and for youths requiring remedial 
assistance not readily available in the existing high 
school curriculum. 



b) ABAMA-GADSDEN, ETOWAH COUNTY, 

abeAtr 

Evidence from the Etowah County, Alabama, 
demonstration of the development of video tapes for ABE 
instruction has strengthered efforts to interest the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, Natior.ol Educational 
Television, and the Appalachian Regional Commission in 
ABE-TV regional production. 

The Etow ah County school system has determined to 
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Table 3 



REGIONAL BOARD USAGE OF AABEDC FINDINGS 



Usable in 

Are Using yoiir Locale 



1. Paid ABE-related recruiters . 8 

2. Paid ABE teacber^recruiters 6 

3. Paid lay recruiters 4 

4. Any recruiters 6 

5. Any paid recruiters 4 

6. Transportation to ABE 4 

7. Work 'vith CAP or CAMPS to provide transportation 12 

8. Provision for child care 8 

9. Work with CAP, CAMPS, NYC to provide child care 9 

ID. Follow. up of graduates 9 

fl. Follow-up of withdrawals • • . . ^ 

12. Planning based on this follow -up 5 

13. Re\ision of curriculum based on follow .up 5 

14. Communication of follow-up data to state legislators 3 

15. Piggy. back driver education 3 

16. Use of typing instruction for motU-ation and recruitmect 6 

17. Use of CAl for math or GEX) language usage instruction 1 

18. Shift from traditional ABE classrooms to self. directed ai>d 

small group instruction 13 

19. Use of mobile facilities In rural isolated areas 4 

20. Use of supplementary materials on hurley tobacco farming 

and the baking trade 3 

21. Special instruction m the coiiiponents of readability for 

teachers yceparing materials 7 

22. Home -bound instruction 3 

23. Use of para professionals 

24. Use of para professionals in home -bound instruction 3 

25. Development of coordinating staff member between education 

and ir>dus'ry . € 

26. Training of counselor- aides 3 

27. Use of counselor. aides 3 

26. Public library usage as an 1mjx?rtant continuing part of 

ABE curriculum 7 

29. Job placement specialists attached to ABE pn^gram* 3 

30. Mathematics curriculum 6 

31. Data on goal displacement 1 

32. Data on influence of ABE in changing the student's sense of 

voBtrol over his environment 2 

33. Graduate program in adult and continuing education 9 

34. Use of the concept of standard English at a secorKl language 3 

35. Development of teacher awareness of Appalachian Dialect 2 

36. Report on colloquial terms for enchanced communication in 

classroom 0 

37. TV recruitment public service announcements 10 

38. Radio recruitmect public service announcemenU 13 



3 

3 

4 

3 
2 
6 

5 
5 

4 

4 

5 

4 

3 

5 

5 

4 
4 

4 

6 

1 

2 

7 

C 

5 

5 

2 

3 

5 

4 
2 
3 

3 

4 

2 

3 

4 

6 
6 



217 



152 
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Plan 
to Use 

7 
1 

3 
1 
0 
2 
2 

1 
1 
6 

8 

5 
7 

4 

5 

2 
3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

7 

6 

8 

3 

6 

a 

2 

4 

0 

1 

4 

2 

0 

3 

3 

4 
4 

129 



TOTAL 



continue to provide programming for adults as well as 
for day school beyond the eiHl of the AABEDC project 
through closed circuit television. VTR production 
developed through ABE in Gadsden seems to have im- 
proved the qua ‘ity of VTR in elementary and secondary 
education, mainly as a result of in-service training of TV 
production and teaching personnel. 

c) GEORGIA-ABE RECRUITMENT 

The Georgia state grant program has, as a result of 
experimental recruilment efforts of ABE sludents, 
strengthened support of Appalachian ABE. The number 
of classes increased from one to twenty -nine in ten 
counties in northern Georgia during Ihe two-year 
AABEDC project. The increase in support was ap- 
proximately $18,000. 

The use of paid para professional ABErelated 
recruiters as a preferred practice in recruilment has 
been accepted by many Appalachian stale ABE directors 
and has been implemented in Ohio, Tennessee, and 
elsewhere in local programs. The successful use of 
para professional recruiters has encouraged the state 
grant programs in Georgia to provide approximately 
$11, 000 in salaries to demonstrate para professional home 
instruction. The Georgia project director has acted as a 
consul tan I to projects across the region and has 
presented findings in national conferences. 

d) KENTUCKY-ABE LEARNING CENTER, U.S. 

LOCK AND dam SITE NO. 32 

With the success of the Lock 32 ABE demonstration 
learning center, the Kentucky Division of Adult 
Education developed seven additional ABE learning 
centers in the state in addition to its initial inveslment in 
Lock 32. Six additional learning centers are supported by 
other agencies and local school dK'ncts. The Lock 32 
Center has functioned as a demon. '.alion-training site 
for Kentucky, Ohio, and HEW Region Vll. 

In the development and operational activities of the 
Loci. 32 Center, thirteen different agencies have been 
involved. A sample of major agency resources applied to 
the learning center are noted in table 4 . 

Table 4 

SAMPLE OF AGENCY hESOURCES 
LOCK 32 CENTER 



AgeOCy 


Activit)/ 

Resource 


In.K iikI 
Contribution 


KY ABE Program 


Recruiting/ 


S 23,430.00 


CAP 


icacben 
Bus/drlvcf / 


9, 360.00 


U«S, Engmeers 


grobods/gas 

Building 


2,000.00 


Maimtreari - 


{lenui fee) 
Renovalioo 


4,977.60 


Welfare 


n 1 man hrs) 




NYC 


Child care/ 


2,04S.00 


^ ■ for rample 


ground care 


$ 41, 61$. 60 




e) KENTUCKY—ABE MOTIVATION IN DRIVER 
EDUCATION 

A program conducted during the last months of the 
AABEDC grant award period attempted to determine 
the effects on motivation of providing ABE clients with 
driver education. The project utilized existing ex- 
perimental demonstration equipment valued at $21,000, 
made available through a multi-county high school 
program under the auspices of the Appalachian 
Educational Laboratory (AEL). The initial project 
provided evidence warranting a full scale activily, in- 
cluding a longiludinal study of results. The slate director 
of ABE in Tennessee has indicated a plan lo *'piggy- 
back'’ on a similar driver education program (also 
sponsored by A.E.L.) in Tennessee. 

f) MISSrSSIPPI-'THE APPALACHIA NEWS” 

The Appalachia News was designed initially to serve a 
twenty-county rural area (approximately 2,000 sludents) 
in northeast Mississippi by providing a graded, low- 
readability newspaper os a reinforcement of basic skills 
and as a reinforcement of the newspaper reading habits 
of ABE students. Requests for copies have been received 
from 34 states, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and the 
District of Columbia, The Mississippi state ABE director 
has requested that copies be provid^ for the entire slate. 
The demonstration function of the project, however, has 
limited produclion. 

The involvement of state and federal agencies has 
enabled the paper to provide low-readabilily information 
and curriculum based upon adult needs and interests. 
Local newspapers and national wire services have 
contribuled to the newspaper's production. Several Mis- 
sissippi slate agencies are developing specific curricula 
and information series particularly for publication in 
The Appalachia News, 

At teasl one program has developed a similar 
newspaper;— the Wisconsin R.F.D. Afmflnac. The 
low readabilily paper is also being used in several Mis- 
sissippi elementary and secondary schools to strengthen 
newspaper reading habits and skills of youngsters 
requiring remedial reading. The AppaU'^hla Sews has 
drawn the attention of state, national, and Congressional 
leaders. 



g) MISSISSIPPI-TOWN AND COUNTRY MOBILE 
LEARNING CENTER 

A truly mobile learning ccnlei for adult basic 
education students has achieved capacity year-round 
service in an isolated area, typical of Ihe Appalachian 
region, lacking transportation facilities to enable 
potential ABE sludents lo participate in educational 
programs. 

The unit, donated to Ihe Itawamba Junior College 
district by the Town and Country mobile home 
manufacturers and valued at $7,000. has interested 
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several slate directors a s a potential program service for 
the region’s isolated adults. A cost analysis of the service 
would seem to indicate appropriateness of a mobile 
learning center in isolated areas. The Mississippi Stale 
Department of Education and the local ABE program 
have assumed full operational costs of the unit in ad* 
dition to the $5,000 initially contributed in instructional 
materials and have reported plans to fund similar 
facilities in (he Mississippi Delta. 

h) NEW YORK-COMMUNITY SCHOOLS 

A project which attempted to demonstrate that the 
“community school” can provide a highly desirable 
organizational structure for fitting the education of the 
disadvantaged adult into the overall continuing 
education of the community also clearly demonstrated 
the need for state support of adult education in the Ap' 
palachian portions of the state of New York. Cooperating 
with the Corning Foundation^ the Molt Foundation, and 
the Corning Public schools, ABE has been offered for the 
first time in New' York Appalachia. The New York state 
grant program had not, under duress of overwhelming 
urban problems, funded adult basic education program 
in the Appalachian counties. As a result of initial ABE 
program efforts in Corning, New' York, the stale has 
since funded the first Appalachian ABE program with 
initial resources of $14,000. 

i) NORTH CAROLINA-THE EFFECTS OF LEAR* 
NING CENTERS 

The North Carolina stale module is concerned with 
comparing the relative effectiveness of learning 
laboratories and small group procedures in changing 
fclf-conccpts of adult basic education students. Although 
only a three month feasibility study, the project 
established experimental and control group classes in 
the Appalachian area at Caldw‘cll Community College 
and Forsyth Technical Institute, yielding an increase of 
state funding of $2,200. 

Program inputs and .stale department support have 
encouraged the Appalachian University (the sponsoiing 
institution of the AABEDC module), to move toward a 
graduate program in adult educadon, an important 
contribution to state ABE and, particularly to ABE in the 
Appalachian portions of (he state. A consortium of six 
Appalachian community colleges involved in original 
proposal development— but not Included in the study as 
finally delineat^— maintained an association for /.BE 
teacher-training as a part of the slate effort and has 
developed many additional ABE programs and services 
in the Appalachian portions of the stale. 

OHIO-PARAPROFESSIONALS IN HOME-BOUND 

INSTRUCTION, TEACHER-MADE MATERIALS 

The Ohio stale module has led to state-wide use of 
paraprofcssionals in home-bound instruction, in learning 
g^''»ers, and In minMahs. 

umber of single concept curriculum materials have 
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been developed related to Appalachian life styles and job 
opportunities. These materials are being used in other 
ABE Appalachian programs and in The Appalachia 
News. 

In-service training phases of the Ohio state module 
have strengthened and increased the Ohio Appalachian 
ABE programs to ten counties and the amount of stale 
grant funding to the Appalachian portions "f C estate to 
approximately $13,000. 

Ail ^'‘io learning center demonstration has further 
encouraged proliferation of learning centers and the use 
of mini-labs throughout the slate. 

k) VIRUINIA-PARAPROFESSIONAL COUNSELING 

A para professional counseling project has led to 
aulhorizalion by the Virginia ABE program for em- 
ployment and training of adult education counselor* 
aides. The use of counselor-aides has resulted in in- 
creasing enrollment, services, placement, and retention 
of ABE students yielding more classes supported by the 
Virginia State Department of Education in Appalachia 
as well as more service and resources from other 
agencies. At least three states of the Appalachian region 
have been encouraged to develop paraprofessional 
counselor rides in career ladders patterned after the 
Virginia model. Experimental projects utilizing the 
paraprofessional are already underway in Georgia, 
Kentucky, and Ohio. 

n WEST VIRGINl.A-LONG RANGE FOLLOW UP 

Findings of the Long Range Follow'- Up Survey in West 
Virginia have encouraged strong support for state-wide 
ABE counseling, job placemcht, and direct program 
linkages between ABE and vocational education. The 
state grant program has instituted the Vital Information 
for Education and Work (VIEW system in adult 
leaaning centers to meet ABE needs for job information. 

Interagency cooperation generated by necessity in the 
study has provided increased resources for the ABE 
program and clients through WIN, Title V, and 
vocatior.al education. Statewide training of ABE in- 
structors (all of West Virginia is regarded as part of the 
Appalachian region) related to long range follow-up has 
been efteclivc in increasing retention and student sup- 
port in and out of class . 

The involvement of Marshall University resources in 
the project has Jed to university employment of a full- 
lime adult educator on the faculty and to plans for the 
develc^mcnt of a graduate adult education program. 

WEST VlRGLNtA-LEARMNG CENTER 

Although a proposal for a demonstration learning 
center submitted by West Virginia to the AABEDC was 
dcfcrr(xi, assistance prov ided by the Center in proposal 
development led to a state-supported demonstralioii and 
subsequent development of twenty learning centers in 
the stale. 

The stale change agent functioris of the Appairchian 
Adult Basic Edwalion Demonstration Center have been 
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reviewed under the two major areas of dissemination 
and spread. The dissemination activities have included 
regional, state, and local advisory groups; seven con- 
ferences; inter-agency cooperation; publication; and 
consulting work. The spread of preferred ABE practices 
in the Appalachian region for which the AABEDC may be 
able to take credit were summarized by field unit, of 
which there were fourteen in 1969. 

II. THE TRAINING 
FUNCTION 

OBJECTIVES 

1. To develop a graduate and undergraduate training 
program Tocusing upon manpower needs and unique 
Appalachian problems. 

2. To develop professional and paraprofessional training 
programs. 

The Appalachian Adult Basic Education Demon- 
slration Center has had success in planning and 
organizing training programs to meet the needs of 
educators in Appalachia. A graduate program and two 
major teacher training workshops have been developed 
and conducted during 1969. 

A. GRADUATE PROGRAM IN ADULT AND CON* 
TINUING EDUCATION 

The Master of Arts program in Ada", and Continuing 
Elducation at Morehead State University was designed 
by the staff of the AABEDC to develop the capacity of 
adult educators to plan, develc^, and carry through a 
variety of educational and service programs to meet the 
broad spectrum of adult educational needs In today’s 
complex and changing society. The career adult 
educator is seen as needing a breadth of intellectual 
interests, personal concern for solving human and social 
problems, and an understanding of effective methods for 
planning and executing educational programs for adults. 
The ability to understand and work well with individuals, 
small groups, and organizations is deemed an important 
qualification for successful work in adult education. 

A core curriculum of five graduate courses sup- 
pleiTiented by a special problem and a professional 
seminar has been developed. This central core is 
designed to provide the basic concepts, depth of un- 
derstanding. and professional competencies which every 
person prepared at the Master’s level In adult education 
should have. 

The graduate program in adult education at Morehead 
State University is flexible. A program of studies is 
designed with each student to develop the special 
competencies and understanding needed In his future 
professional role lather thn 'o list required courses. 
Soincsh’dcnl^ finda need to V* 'rale in other related 

■ Is such as administration, gukidi.ee and counseling. 



It is not uncommon for adult education students to 
enroll in courses in other schools, such as the School of 
Applied Sciences and Technology and the School of Social 
Sciences. For example, those students in adult and 
continuing education who are involved in the vocational 
training of adults arc encouraged to take graduate 
training in vocational education; those students involved 
in social services for adults take courses in guidance and 
counseling. 

The candidate must fulfill the general requirements of 
the Morehead Stale University Graduate School for 
admission. Prerequisite courses for the work the student 
expects to pursue may be required. The satisfactory 
completion of at least two years of relevant professional 
experience is advisable before entry into the program. 

In addition to meeting the general requirements for 
graduate study with respect to candidacy, residence, and 
scholarship, the candidate must complete thirty (30) 
credit hours of approved course work. There are 
eighteen (18) hours of course work available in the 
Morehead State University AduU and Continuing 
EMucation graduate program. The student must com- 
plete a minimum of twelve (12) hours of these courses. 
The five basic courses are: 

Ed. 455G Principles o/ Adult and Continuing Education (3 
hours) 

A basic overview of the field of Adult Education, in- 
cluding an examination of the historical development; 
the psychological and .^sociological basis of adult lear- 
ning; trends and major issues in adult education; and the 
principles of adult leaching. 

Ed. 560 Basic Education for the Disad\Kintagcd Adult (3 
hours) 

A study of the sociological, psychological, and economic 
problems of the disadvantaged; an investigation of 
traditional and innovative approaches utilized »n 
working with the disadvantaged adult. 

Ed. 651 Human Development In Adulthood (3hours) 

A sl\;dy of the psychological, sociological, and 
physiological changes in adulthood. This course is 
designed to provide opportunities to apply knowledge of 
human development to the problems of working with 
adults. 

Ed. 652 The Conimunify School (3 hours) 

A study of the philosophy and operation of a school to 
serve the needs of all people in the community. Students 
will examine the community-wide use of school facilities 
and total community involvement in the educative 
process. 

Ed. 653 Planning and t valuation of Adult Progfom* (3 
hours) 

A study of program development with special emphasis 



on designing and improving programs through the 
evaluation process. 

Ed. 554 Special Problems (2 hours) 



the resource people were divided into three areas: (1) 
characteristics of the disadvantaged adults; (2) methods 
and techniques for adult basic education; and 
community resources. 



Ed. 574 Seminar tl hour) 



RESULTS AND CONCI.USIONS 



The introductory course, Ed. 455G, is open to both 
undergraduate and graduate students. The other courses 
are open only to graduate students. In addition to the 
core courses in Adult and Continuing Education, the 
sUidenl is required to take Education 500, 

Methods in Educatiorit to provide him with the research 
tools and the insights into education and related social 
sciences which he should hold in common with his 
colleagues in other specialized areas of education and the 
social and behavorial sciences. The remaining sixteen 
<16) hours of course work are selected by the student 
with his graduate committee to meet his special interest 
and needs. 

B. APPALACHIAN ABE TEACHER TRAINING 
WORKSHOP 

PURPOSE 

The primary purpose of the Appalachian Adult Basic 
Education TeacherTraining Workshop conducted at 
Morehead Slate University, July 28 to August 15, J969, 
was to provide instruction concerning the unique 
problems and culture of the undereducated in Ap' 
^xl1achia in an effort to increase the skill, competence, 
and ability of adult basic cducatior^ teachers and ad- 
minislralors in Api»)achia. 

PROCEDURES 

The one hundred and eleven fill) participants in the 
workshop were sekcled by the stale directors of adult 
education from twelve (12) staie^s in the Appalachian 
region. \ purlicipanl quota system was developed for 
each stale based on the number of jllite.^le adults and 
the size of Ihc Appalachian aree in that particular stale. 
The pdrlicipanls were required to h.avc either experience 
in adult basic education or a commitment to (each ABE 
upon returning home. 

The prograin consisted of three major acli\ ifics: 

(1) presentations by resource people, (2) group reac- 
tions and discussions of the presentations; and (3) 
development of group projects based upon the presen- 
tations. 

Thop^^rtieitxints were divided into twelve ^12) learning 
groups d- iling with mani:K)wrr. outreach, curricula and 
materials. placen;cnl. Ii.iisorj, guidance and lounrehng. 
diagnosis, priorities, follow-up. volunteers, retention, 
and business and industry. The groups selected i leader 
and a recorder. Members of (he staff ar>d the Ihii ly-ihrec 
resource people circulated among the groups to 
♦=i4-iiitoie group discus^ .ons whkh led to the group 
found in The Pinal Hc{*‘''rt. Tlic presciila lions by 
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A number of instruments were used to evaluate 
workshop activities. The written responses cn these 
evalualicn forms as well as staff conferences with in- 
dividuals were interesting and revealing. 

The participants were asKod to evaluate the program 
at the end of the workshop The scores on workshop 
facilities, university sei vices, reference materials, and 
progiam, ranged from good to excellent with very few 
fair or poor ratings. 

The participants also evaluated each presentation 
according to the following points: (I) relevance to adult 
basic education; (2) relevance to Appalachia; (3) 
relevance lomy leachingsituation. There was, of course, 
some variation, but overall Ihe presentations were rated 
as good by the participants. 

An attempt was also made to determina attitude 
change among participants. The instrument w^as ad- 
ministered on the first day and last day of the workshf*' 
and approximately six (6) months after the work^h ; 
An cxaminallon of the data indicates that scores al 
end were higher than those at the beginning >1 
workshop. The scores six (6) months after the :ks; 
were higher than the nretest scores, but lower Ihai « 
scores obtained on the last day of the workshop. 

The final evaluation was concerned with the u o ol 
involvement of other agencies and organization', jn 
basic education programs. Data wore obtaimd iV 
beginning of the workshop and about six 
later. The data indicates that adult basic 
teachers used conirri unity resources to a grca‘ r - • 
after their participation in the workshop. 

The rr.source people for the workshop wen-: 



ALTA E\NKS 
HOWARD SV, BELRS 

GUNE BINION 

JVMFS BROWN 
IfOSARD BURKIT r 

bOB C. v i>tM3SAR 



Rc5,icn i^ Hcalih t 
Kcn’uck 

Center for Do rlrp- u 
Cb.inf" (D;rcc' :) 

\ cf'itN of Ken' :c^ i 
Fxcculise Dirc loi, N. h 
cdsl Kentucky \r * i 
vclopmcrt Co'.u 1, 
OH \ e Hil] , K< :\u 
Dircctof, Dcpart rjr-j 
U: r i 

of A e ntiieV ) 

Prv'><5or, f Jensen? If) h 
tiC^UoTi, ^^•^e^e -xj *' 

I' rkU cri it -• 

, L ‘i .. . ' . 

sc-., Kenlu k 



JOHN CHATFIFXD 
rUCHARD CORTRIGHT 
THOMAS COYNE 
MILAN DADY 

JAMES DECK 

ADRON DORAK 
JERE FARLEY 

MARLON FEREL\L 

CHARLES rOLTZ 
GARNET JOHNSON 

MICHAEL JOHNSON 

ROBERT LEWIS 
RICHARD MrUCOLM 
JOSEPH KUNGANO 

HOWARD McCLUSKV 

DOROTirt* MINT OFF 

WALLACE NWT. 
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Disliict Manager, (HEW) 

Social Security Admin, 
istration, Portsmouth, 

Ohio 

Div ision of Adult Educa. 
tioDj National Educa. 
tion Association, Wash. 
ingtOD, D.C. 

Associate Professor of Fi- 
nance, College of Busi- 
ness Administration, 
University of Akron 
Head, Elementary Educa . 
tion, Director, Parapro. 
fessional Workshop, 
E*p,DpA,, Morehead 
State University 
Director, Adult Education, 
West Virginia State 
Board of Education, 
Charleston, West Virgin- 
ia 

President, Morehead Slate 
University 

Educational Relations Spe. 
cial'st, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Knox, 
ville, Tennessee 
Branch of Occupational 

Test, Development, Man. 
power Adi!>inisiration, 

U.S, D»-p utmcal of Labor 
Education Director, Appala- 
chian Regional Commis. 
sion, W, hington, D,C. 
Executive /i.sistant to the 
Commissioner. Economic 
Security, Frankfort, 
Kentucky 

Director, legal Research, 
Morch ad State Uni- 
versity 

Youth Specialist, Pcnnsyl. 

vanii Slate University 
Area Super \ isor, ABE, 

Wa^nc, West Virginia 
Chief, Burea’j of General 
Continuing Education, 
Albany, New York 
Profesror of Adult .ind Con. 
linuSng Education, Uni. 

V ersit)' of Michiga n 
Direetc:. Adult I due a lion 
Resource C enter. NV.saTk 
Stat»' College 

As-sisiAnt Professor, Depart, 
ment of Adult tducation, 

No. Ih C a tvlir a 
Lfniv ersily 
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MORRIS L, NORFLEET 
THELMA ORR 

park: 

DOUG SCUTCHFIELD 
MAURICE SEAY 

ELMER SMITH 

LOIS BURRILL SMITH 
HAROLD STEEL 

LILLIAN TROLL 
ERNEST WALKIR 

JACK WFLIER 



Vice President, Research 
and Development, More, 
head State University 
Director, ABE Recruitment 
Research Program, 
Nicholson, Georgia 
Medical Director, Com- 
prehensive Care Center, 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Director, Conlinuicg Pro- 
fessional Education, 
Morehead, Kentucky 
Professor of Educational 
Leadership, Western 
Michigan State Univer- 
sity 

Deputy Regional Commis- 
sioner. Social and Re> 
habiiitatioD Ser.Tces. 
Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia 

Test Editor, Harcourt, 

Brace, and World, Inc. 
Educational Consultant, 
Office of Economic Op. 
jx>rtunity, Frankfort, 
Kentucky 

Scrior Research Associate, 
Merrill Palmer Institute 
Education Specialist, Coun. 
cil of the Southern Moun. 
lains, Berea, Kentucky 
Presbyterian Minister at 
Large, Contemporary 
Writer, HararJ, Kentucky 



C. ADULT BASIC EDUCATION GUIDANCE 
AND COUNSELING WORKSHOP 

purpose: 

The primary p«jrpose r (he Adult Basic Education 
Guidance and Counseling Workshop was to create among 
:idult basic education counselors a general awareness of 
principles and techniques used in the counseling of 
adults- 

One of the major problems in adult counseling that 
has emerged is that anyone who works with adults 
considers himself a counselor. This problem Itas been 
comf/Ainded by the lack of special training for adult 
counselors and by failure to identify special com* 
fx'tcncies needed by adult counselors. 

PHOCEDUHKS 

In order to improve adult basic education guidance and 
counseling skills, an intensive one-week residential 
workshop was planned which would enable erch of the 
twelve (12) participants lobccorriC know ledge;. hi c about 
the unique problems of counseling d.sadv a?i(;igcd adults 
This was accomplished as follows: 






n AN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION IN-SERVICE 
PROGRAM KIT FOIi TEACHER AWARENESS IN 
GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING, developed at Ihe 
University of Texas, was utilized in work sessions to 
evoke discussion and interaction among participants. 
The kit contains audio tapes, transparencies, slides, one 
16mm sound film and a printed booklet which includes 
lesson scripts, articles, papers, and abstracts. Basically, 
the kit is divided into ten lessons. Each lesson calls for 
use of at least one audio tape and one transparency. An 
outline preen'd ing each lesson specifies exactly which 
materials go with that lesson. 

2i A NOTF'^'^OK OF READINGS related to adult basic 
education ^ . nseling was prepared with a section for 
students to record notes from the discussion on the 
guidance and counseling kit. 

During the planning sessions for the workshop it 
became increasingly apparent that there were prac- 
tically no materials related to counseling disadvantaged 
adults. An extensive survey of the literature produced a 
number of papers from a variety of sources. These 
papers were classified into four areas: 

• adult characteristics 

• testing adults 

• counseling techniques 

• classroom techniques 

3) One day was devoted to a MICRO-LAB ON SELF 
UNDERSTANDING AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

4> Competent RESOURCE PEOPLE in adult education, 
counseling, vocational education, and testing made 
presentations during the workshc^. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 

The workshop provided a great deal of information 
about the adult basic education counselor which should 
be of value in developing other training programs for 
adult counselors. It was found that: 

• A definite need exists for training programs for adult 

counselors. 

• TV'c role of the adult counselor has not been clearly 

defined. 

• Like public school counselors, the adult counselor 

spends much of his lime in noncounseling ac- 
tivities, 

• The primary responsibility of the adult counselor is to 

administer the testing program. 

• The counselor does not have sulficienl lime 1 ) perform 

the counseling function. 



The staff of the Adult Basic Education Guidance and 
® .eling Workshop) were: 



HAROLD ROSE 
CHARLES RIDDLE 

ROBERT PETERS 
KATHERINE RIDDLE 

NELSON GROTE 
HAZa WHITAKER 



AABrXJC 

Giudjnoe ?nd Coun- 
scliri;;, Moroheid 
S^atc Uni'. ersity 

Ohio State Uni\erslt; 

Nutrition Spiccialist, 
More ho ad 

Apjdied Sciences and 
Teclinr^logy, More- 
headStatc Univer. 

Testing, Motchead 
State University 



D. IN-SERVICE TRAINING IN THE MODULES 

The reader is referred to Manpower under the 
Demonstration section, and to individual module final 
reprots for a description of the continuing training of 
professionals In the field units. 

E. PARAPROFESSIONAL TRAINING 

In addition to the formal training activities of the 
center, information has been collected from the Virginia, 
Ohio, and Georgia modules on the use and training of 
paraprofessionals as recruiters, teacher aides, and 
counselor aides. This Information is outlined in the 
Demonstration section of this report. 

In summary, the Appalachian Adult Basic FMucation 
Demonstration Center has developed a graduate 
program in adult and continuing education at Morehesd 
Stale Univcjs[ty; trained ABE teachers, administrators, 
and counselors in short-term workshops; and trained 
paraprofessionals as recruiters, teacher aides, and 
counselor aides in addition to training professionals in 
field unit activities. 



ABE in West Virginia 
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RID Bat 
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DOROTHY HARRIS 
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TRIBUTARY AREA DEVELOPMENT 
NEWSLETTER 

TENNESSEE VAUEV AjTHOfllTV. KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 37902 

Newsletter No. 77 
May 1969 



NEW LEARNING LAB AIDS ADULTS IN BEAR CREEK 
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Dr, John Duncan, Dcaj 
CiraJuate Dro^-ranis 
More head Slate University 
Morehead, Kentucky 

Dear Dr, Duncan: 

The Graduate Committee of the School of Kducatlon has approved and 
fnrwirdod to tfie Graduate Council a proposal for the creation of 
Mister's Dcj»rec in Adult and Continuing Education, I join 
with the Graduate Cormlttee In enthusiastically endorsing the 
proposal , 

A review of existing graduate programs reveals that our graduate 
studies are currently serving the needs of personnel certified In 
the demon I ary and secondary schools. The Master's Doj^ree in 
Higher IMucatlon is the only exception. Social changes In recent 
years have created a number of non-certlf lable positions In social 
services, business, and other facets of our society. There Is a 
need for personnel prepared adequately to fill these new positions. 

The proposed Master's Degree In Adult and Continuing Education 
creates a siruciurc wHh fiiifffcient riexlhlllly that Morehoad 
Sl.iU* Ifni vora Lly can nioi'L the needs of people preparing for the 
new positions. With a core of courses In Adult Education, 
numerous areas of emphasis can be developed by the various schools 
of the University. 

If you deem It desirable, 1 would like to suggest that you invite 
Mr, George Eyster to the Graduate Council as n resource pi'rsmi as 
they consider this proposal, Mr, Eyster heads a highly qualified 
staff that Is currently available for the instructional component 
of the proposed program without additional cost to the University. 

If I can be of further .assistance In the acceptance' of this proposal, 
please contact me. 

Yours very truly, 

^James IL Po*^ell, Dean 
School of Education 






o 
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MOREHEAD STATE UNIVERSITY 



December 17, 1970 



Dr, Harold Rose, Chairman 

Department of Adult and Continuing Education 

Morehead State University 

Morehead, Kentucky 

Dear Dr, Rose: 

At a recent meeting, the Board of Regents of Morehead State University 
approved the recommended reorganization of the School of Education 
which created a Department of Adult and Continuing Education, The 
recent action by the Board of Regents follows closely their previous 
approval of a Master's Degree in Adult and Continuing Education, 

With the official approval of the graduate degree and the creation of 
the department. Adult and Continuing Education is now an integral 
part of the cu Icula of the School of Education of Morehead State 
University, 

The establishment of the Appalachian Adult Basic Education 
Demonstration Center at Morehead has been central in the establishment 
of this needed graduate program. Along with the other personnel attached 
to the Basic Education Demonstration Center, you have influenced 
significantly the educational thinking of the faculty of this university, 

I want to commend you and your colleagues for the significant 
contribution that you have made in this area. Furthermore, I want 
to pledge my support to the continuing efforts of the department and 
the Adult Basic Education Demonstration Center as you work toward 
the Implementation of the various programs. 

Yours very truly. 



MOREHEAD, KENTUCKY 40351 





School of Education 



VABE - AM 70/13 
January 15, 1970 



ADMINISTRATIVE MEMORANDUM 
TO: Local ABE Supervisors 

FROM: Gordon H- Fallesen, Supervisor of Adult Education 

Phyllis F, Byrd, Assistant Supervisor of Adult Education 
Claiborne R, Leonard, Assistant Supervisor of Adult Education 
William M, Moore, Assistant Supervisor of Adult Education 
William C. Pursley, Assistant Supervisor of Adult Education 

SUBJECT: Counselor Aides 

Since student recruiting is one of the major problems facing all ABE 
Program Administrators and since many requests have been made 
concerning the availability of funds for this purpose the following plan 
has been deviled: 

When recommended in writing by one of the state staff members, a 
counselor, oide may be hired. The duties of this person will be to 
recruit now students for the program and to follow up absentees. The 
counselor aide may only be employed when enrollment Is such as to 
Justify special recruiting methods and then only If funds are available 
v^lthin the approved local ABE budget. 

Funds assigned for teacher aides are to be used, when approved, for 
this purpose . 

If a counselor aide is approved, this position is to replace one teacher 
aide . 



June 22, 1970 



Mr. Maurice Seay 
3108 Sangren Hall 
Western Michigan University 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 49001 

Dear Mr. Seay: 

In answer to your request of June 1 2, 1970 relative to the evaluation of the 
Appalachian Adult Basic Education Demonstration Center at Morehead State University, 
Morehead, Kentucky, that you are currently assisting. 

The AABEDC has been of real value to West Virginia through consultant services, 
program direction and evaluation, special projects and assistance, and in general the 
agency v/e have calJod on when we needed help. Add to this last year's teacher training 
institute and the many conferences conducted by the Center enabling the ABE people from 
Appalachia to get together the exchange of Ideas, and you have p measure of the value 
the Center has been to our State. 

Now to be specific In answer to the three questions . 

1 . Many persons from the Morehead Center have worked with us in developing ABE 
projects. The first Learning Center for our State was proposed, in a project, by 
the Center. The project was not funded through the Center, however, the Center 
was established with State funds. Now we have 18 such Centers. 

A trl-county ABE Student Follow-up Program has been funded for the second year 
through the Center. Close working relationship prevails and we expect to collect 
some Important data through this project . 

2. The answer to number 2 Is yes and is conloined In answer to number 1 . 

3. I would hesitate to be specific In answering this question. 

The Morehead Center grows In value and importance as the clearinghouse and 
center of operation and outreach for ABE in Appalachia. Let's keep It open and growing. 



Sincerely yours , 



James B, Deck, Stale Supervisor 
Adult Basic Education 



JBD:Jch 

cc: Mr. Georg Eyster 




Mr. Fred W, Hberle 
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Or. George W. Eyster, Executfve Director 
A.A.B.E.D.C. 

Morehead State University 
Box 1555 

Morehead, Kentucky 40551 
Dear George: 

In answer to your question concerning the efforts of the A.A.B.E.D.C. Project 
In adult basic education In Ohio, there are several areas In which your pro- 
ject has been of assistance. 

Specifically, I refer to the following areas: 

1. Use of Paraprofesslonals. The use of paraprofesslonals In 
the mlnl-lab and In home Instruction has given us much In- 
sight Into possibilities for expanded use of paraprofesslonals. 

A number of other programs are capitalizing on the experiences 
of Scioto Valley. 

2. There are additional ABE programs now functioning In 
Appalachia which can be attributed In part to the Interest 
created In the AABEOC Project. 



5. The recruitment packet has ber ' of considerable assistance to 
a number of our programs. 

4. The various InservIce training efforts funded through the 
AABEDC have helped to provide for a more qualified staff. 

5. Perhaps one of the most significant results and ore most 
difficult to measure has been the opportunities for A8E direc 
tors from all of Appalachia to have the opportunity to meet 
together to discuss programs, problems, etc. Many Ideas have 
been gained from such experiences. 



I would not want to close without mentioning our appreciation for the support 
and spirit of cooperation that has been given us by you and your staff. It 
has been a real pleasure to have been associated with AABEUC and we look 
forward to a continued relationship In future endeavors. 




Sincerely, 




James W. Miller, Section Chief 
Special Programs 
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hke County 
Scioto Valley Local Schools 

Individualized Instruction 
for Rural Adults 



Many southern OhJo adults are taking advantage 
of basic instructional programs geared to meet their 
individual needs and goals. Ihs reason is that school 
districts in Pike, Ross, Scioto, Lawrence, Adams, and 
Gallia counties have initiated (wo types of Adult 
Basic Education programs that are new to rural 
areas~the Leamlnf> Lab approach and Arm Chair 
instruction. Both programs provide flexible, indi- 
vidualized learning situations. 

The participating school districts are involved in 
a thirteen-state demonstration research project spon- 
sored by the Appalachian Adult Basic Education 
Demonstration Center (AABEDC) of Morehead 
State University, Morehead, Kentucky, in coopera- 
tion with the Ohio Department of Education. In 
Ohio a major component is training ABE personnel, 
both professional and paraprofessional, in the effec- 
tive use of programmed and other self-instructional 
m^^icriah. 

Learning Lab Approach 

After success was experienced by the Scioto Val- 
ley Adult Learning Lab during the 1968-69 school 
year, similar programs were established in nearby 
rural areas. Combining federal, state, and local re- 
sources, five additional learning centers were set up 
in Ross, Scioto, and Lawrence counties. 



Arm Chair Instruction 

Five days a week trained paraprofessionals load 
their autos with instructional materials and travel 
over back roads, up hollows, and over hills to reach 
Arm Chair students. This approach helps to solve a 
m^or ABE problem-that of reaching undereducated 
persons, especially those on Ihc poverty level. 

The home visits, a part of the AABEDC project, 
are made by three local women who were trained 
in the use of programmed instructional materials 
and evaluation techniques. Training was also related 
to recruiting, counseling, and refenal services. 

Last September the th’’ee women conducted a 
recruiting drive In their respective counties-Pike, 
Scioto, and Gallia. They used all available resources 
including community agencies, radio, newspapers, 
telephone, and postal services. They not only en- 
rolled persons for Arm Chair instruction, but helped 
increase Learning Lab enrollment. 

Each home Instruction aide, working under the 
direction of the project coordinator, serves from 
fourteen to twenty j rsons per week and has a 
walling list of clit' “s She visits each student one 
or two times per we 'V. ui.d spends from one to three 
hours per visit. Self-lnsiructional materials arc left 
with the students, wlio Lon.plcte assignments before 
the next visit. Study logs indicate that students 
spend from six to forl> h >urs per week studying. 

The aides, and I carriini^ Lab coordinatois, have 
observed many dra/mfic change s in (he homes and 
lives of (heir students. In some cases, whole fami- 
lies are affected. Many ABl' parents lake more in- 
terest in their children's cducalion and proride assis- 
tance and encoufagen.CT>i previously lacking. 



The centers in Lawrence and Ross counties are 
open four evenings per week, while the two Scioto 
county centers have day and evening programs. 
Trained paraprofessionals, provided through the 
Morehead project, operate the daytime labs. Each 
of these persons is supervised by a lab coordinator 
who acts as a resource person for the day program 
and w ho operates the lab In the evenings. 

Student reaction to the indiriduatued program 
has been excellent. In each of the six centers enroll- 
ment and attendance are on a steady increase. 

Learnini center staff personnel Indicate that the 
programmed and self-instructional materials arc con- 
ducive to meeting the varying needs of students; that 
they can handle larger groups in a lab scuir^g than 
in a conventional class; and that they get to know 
their students belter. 
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too old to learn? 

by Husain Qaiilbash 

Does intelligence decline with age, or is the frequently meas- 
ured decline in intelligence v^iih age a function of factors not 
necessarily related <o the aging process? For example, is i! pos- 
sible that continuous participation in inform at ion* see king activ- 
ities contributes to the measurement of ^general’' intelligence 
as commonly measured by IQ tests? 

A prevailing belief in our society is that one’s intelligence, like 
most other psychological and physiological abilities, declines 
with age. The aphorism “you can’t teach an old dog ncA' tricks’* 
sums up the prevailing cultural bias. 

The basis for this w idespread belief in our culture is, at least 
in part, the result of several major psychological studies. The 
following three conclusions were drawn from the studies in ihc 
held of adult learning. 

• Thorndike concluded that “adults can learn but at a slowly 
declining rate of about one percent a year from age 45- 
70 ycars."‘ 

• Wechslcr concluded "nearly all studies dealing with ^ age 
factor in adult performance have shown that most human 
abilities, in so far as they arc measurable, decline pro- 
gressively after reaching the peak somewhere between 
ages 1 8*25. The peak age varies w ith the ability in question, 
but the decline occurs in all mental measures of ability 
including those employed in tests of intelligence."* 

• Shock concluded that “there can be no doubt that average 
raw scores attained on intelligence type tests diminish with 
increasing age. The decline in average scores begins in the 
twenties and continues at an increasing up to age 
60, the extent and nature of decline in performance 
beyond age 60 is still uncertain.”' 

The above three statements and I hr vonclasion of Miles and 
Miles,^ Jones and Conrad,* Ttiomdikc,* and Pacaud,Mhai inicl* 
ligence declines with age, are based on cros$*seciional studies on 
the change in imcllecluat achievement of adults. 

In Johnstone and Rivera’s study, one of the reasons adults 
gave when asked why they do not participate in adult education 
programs was "I am loo old to learn.”' 

The conviction that in'cliigence of older people docs decline 
has important individual and social implications.* 

First, those who are responsible for providing funds for ed* 
uca'ional programs for adults may shov a reluctance to do so 
if conv inced that these funds w ill be ineffectively utilized 
Second, adults who bcliew that their mental capacities have 
become seriously reduced will neither demand educational pro- 
grams nor partiCfpate in (hem on any large scale. 

Third, people responsible for Ihc development of educational 
programs for older adults will not pul forth their optimum 
efforts to design such programs if they believe that the programs 
will be of little educational significarvee. 

Data arc available to support the proposition that adults with 
a high level of formal education do not show a decline in intcl- 
ligefr:e over time. 

Owens in 1919 gave the Army Alpha fniclligervce Tests to 
363 freshrrven sludcn.^ at Iowa Stale University. The subjects 
were 19 years old; 12V of the same subjects were retesfe * with 
the same tev» at age 49. Four of the sight suNevts v^ere i ap- 
preciably changed wjih age and tour sublcsls showed ^ n in* 
crease with ige 

Owens pvMntcd out th.it the major gains at the lime of retest 
were found in information and vcvabulary tests, f irMmgs from 
certain cross-sectional siudhcs alvi show that vocabulary im* 
proves with age among more able adults " 

Owens 09591 asvcsscJ the role of initial abrlfCy and jubsequcnl 
change in intellective ability ?* In 1966 he was able to rcic>i 9? 
CX)NTlNUINO tOtCATION • OCT08LR 1970 



of the 127 subjects at an average age of approximately 61 years. 
He found that none of the subtest scores changed significantly 
from the age of 49. Owens also reported that verbal and know I* 
edge scores did not decline during the two testings but there was 
a slight decline in numerical scores. 

In the study of Blrren and Morrison‘S the level of formal ed- 
ucation was a crucial factor in the general component of overall 
intellective ability, and there was no decline in imelligencc test 
scores 

Pressey and Kuhlcn** showed that scores on general ability 
tests were different for men of different types of occupations and 
they concluded that school and job training increases the ability 
of adults to score well on intelligence tests. 

Norris reported that the older adult appears less successful 
with some ty pes of test content than with others; he, however, 
attributed the differential decline to the fact that the quality and 
specificity of vocalional experiences of adults affects test sco''cs 
of some abilities.** 

Nisbci (1957)‘^rcporied astudyof student trainingof teachers 
in Scotland who were tested in 193Q-34 at 3 n average of 22.5 
years and were retested in 1955 at an average age of 47 years. 
The test was a shortened version of The Simplex Group Test, 
which IS composed of 14 subtests in two general categories: 
verbal and numerical. 

In every one of the subtests, the scores increased with age and 
in 13 of them, differences between the two tests were statis* 
lically significant. The improvement was less marked in the 
numerical subtests than in the verbal ones. 

That the level of formal education positivety correlates with 
level of performance on intelligence tests is well established.'* 
Lorge demonstrated the relationship between level of formal 
ed teat ion and level of performance on intelligence tests in a 
1941 foliow*up of boys first tested in 1921 in the 8th grade. In 
1941 those boys who had received additional schooling per- 
formed better on the tests than their equally intelligent peers at 
age 14 who had never gone beyond grade eight.** 

Botwinick points OuC ihat the level of education and intel- 
lective functions are highly and posiiivcly correlated. He further 
holds that “ ... it may be seen by these data, especially by the 
large general component, that ihe education oi a person appears 
more important than the age of the person in relation to mental 
ability. It is v ery clear that it is important to evaluate the role of 
education in considering the effects of age."'* 

Thus, from the above discussion it is concluded that general 
intelligence of a Julis with higher levels of formal education does 
not decline with irKreasing age, and the empirical evidence is 
available tc support the proposition that adults with a higher 
k\cl of formal education engage in more information-seeking 
activities 

firunner in summa;i/ing the reseatcli pertaining to partkipa* 
tion in adult education corKluded ”as one's education irKreases, 
^ does his rartkipation.”-' 

Johnstone and Rivtra concluded that a tvpical participant in 
adult education could be identified by Ihe following characlcr- 
istics: “younger than average aduK (80 per cen( were under 50 
yearsof age), better educated than ihe average aduUfan average 
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By Don F. Seaman 

Adult Basic Education 
Via 

The Appalachia News 

The use of the newspaper in teaching' under- 
educated adults is not a relatively new develop- 
ment. According to Ulmer^ teachers have long 
realized that the local newspaper is virtually a 
cornucopia of teaching materials.* If a local news- 
paper is not available, a teacher may subscribe 
to News for You, a weekly newspaper published 
especially for undereducated adult students by 
the Syracuse University Press.* 

However, a recent development in providing a 
newspaper designed for undereducated adults is 
noteworthy for several reasons. This publication, 
The /tppo/oc?iia News^ is printed weekly at the Vo- 
cational and Technical Education Center, Ita- 
wamba Junior College, Tupelo, Mississippi. The 
newspaper originated through a demonstration 
project funded by the Appalachian Adult Basic 
Education Demonstration Center, Morehead State 
University, and is provided to undereducated 
adult students in the twenty-county Appalachian 
region of Mississippi. 

A unique feature of The Appa/uchia News is 
that the articles are written on various reading 
levels ranging from the hist-grade to the eighth- 
grade level. Thus, although the more advanced 
adult basic education students can read the entire 
paper, there are certain articles specifically de- 
signed for those students on the lower levels who 
are limited in their reading abilities. The reading 
levels of the stories are determined by Miss 
Donna Hobson, editor, with special assistance, 
when needed, from Dr. S. Gale Denicy, Assistant 
Professor of Journalism, University of Missis- 
sippi, and consultant to the project. 

Because of the different kinds of articles, 
teachers are able to utilize The Appalachia News 
in a variety of ways in the adult basic education 
classroom. For example: 

• R. Curlij Plmer, TAf Difcdtoniaged AduJf. Xiit>ona 1 
A?50ci»lion fer PuMic School Adult Educstion, p. 



1 > 0 N* F. Seaman ii Afffjtfnnf Troftfcr, Aditli Edveoffon, 
Stnft I’wM fpfifjr. 



1. Teaching several skills in one lesson. Each 
edition contains a recipe for food indige- 
nous to the local geographic area, e. g., 
Boiled Greens, Peanut Butter Pudding, 
Applesauce Sweet-potatoes, etc. By utiliz- 
ing these recipes, one teaches reading (pro- 
nunciation and comprehension), writing, 
computation (measuring, mixing, liming), 
and occasionally, new meanings for words 
already being utilized by the students. 

2. Teaching self-expression. After reading 
articles containing national or stale news, 
e.g., “Insurance Rales to Increase,” “How 
to Get Foodslamps,” or “Tornado Rips 
Northeast Mississippi,” students are en- 
couraged to discuss the importance or 
meaningfulness of these articles. Not only 
does this help a student keep u,i with the 
w^orld around Mm, but it also increases his 
confidence in his ability to engage In mean- 
ingful conversations with other adults. 

3. Making teachers out of the students. Fre- 
quently, articles of a “how to” nature are 
wTilten, e.g., “How to Get Into an Automo- 
bile,” “How to Clean the Bathtub,” or “How 
to Save a Life” (artificial respiration). By 
selecting one or two students and helping 
them prepare a demonstration, the teacher 
not only Introduces variety into the teach- 
ing process, but also allows the demon- 
strators to raise their self-esteem in the 
eyes of the other students. 

Many of the teachers who use this newspaper 
state that the most popular feature is the cross- 
word puzzle. Students turn to this item immed- 
iately upon receiving their copy, and when they 
have completed all of the words they know, ask 
the teachi. r to check their work. To be able to 
complete a crossword puzzle actually becomes an 
important goal for many of the undereducated 
adult students, particularly when the answers are 
all counties or lo»ns in Mississippi. One can 
realize how easy this makes the teacher’s task 
of teaching vocabulary, word meanings, and other 
related phenomena. 

The Appaiachia S^ews has become so j>opu?ar 
that after one year there are now about 5000 
copie.s distributed weekly to students in the adult 
basic education program ifi Northeast Missis- 
sippi. According to some teachers, students look 
forward to receiving this ne\vspai>er more than 
any other asix^ct ol .\t lending da.«s, and its value 
in their sharing news and ideas with the other 
members of the family is immeasurable. 
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NEWRE/VDERS PRESS 



BOX 1 31 ‘SYRACUSE, NEW YORK* 13210 (315) 476-3576 



CHvision of Lau bach Literacy Publishers of for You, a Weekly New'spaper, a/id Books for JStew Readers 

July 1, 1970 



Ms. Donna Hobson 

THE APPALACHIA NEWS 

Itawamba Junior College 

Vocational and Technical Education Center 

Tupelo, Mississippi 38801 

Dear Ms. Hobson: 

1 am enclosing several copies of the issue of NEWS FOR YOU in which we 
announce the winners of the newspaper contest. You will notice that THE APPALACHIA 
NEWS received Honorable Mention among the printed newspapers produced by edu- 
cators. 

Congratulations on the fine job you are doing. We hope you will enter the 
contest again next year. 



Sincerely yours, 







CD/sc 
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Miss Pamela Kay Unden;ood 
Pontotoc 

Mississippi 38S63 
Dear Pamj 

It was with a special interest that we read the 
enclosed clipping in the Appalachia Kews recently. 

Your courage and perseverance is certainly to 
be commended, and your example, I am sure, is an 
inspiration to others. I also believe the Adult 
Education program has a very worthwhile purpose, 
and 1 am glad you have found it helpful. 

1 want you to know that I would be glad to hear 
flora you if ever you see I could bo of assistance 
in any way. 

With worm regards, 




Sincerely 



ERIC 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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School o( fducill 0(1 

Corner E«u *r>d South Un^erSity Avenu«t 
Arm Arbof, M^chigin 48104 

October 5, 1970 



Mr. George W. Eyster 
Executive Director 
AABEDC 
UPO Box 1353 

Morehead State University 
Moreliead, Kentucky 40351 

Dear George: 

Thank you for your letter of Septernber 18. 

About mid-July this past summer (1970) I was invited to prepare 
the Background Paper on Adult Education for the 1971 White House 
Conference on Aging. The deadline for submitting a draft copy 
of the paper was September 15. This early deadline will enable 
the Washington staff to make a final version of the paper avail- 
able for the use of various community and fifty State Level groups 
throughout the country in formulating recommendations and state- 
ments of policy which in turn will provide the material from which 
an agenda for the November 1971 White House Conference will be 
derived. Since the 1971 Conference will be followed by a year of 
implementation you will understand why the paper will have a part 
to play in a two year period of activity. 

I thought you might be interested in knowing how my association 
with the Kentucky and AABEDC Evaluation studies has contributed 
to the preparation of the Background Paper and will continue to 
help in my role as consultant on Adult Education to the White 
House Conference program. 

In the first place, as you are aware, the rate of participation 
in Adult Basic Education programs is the lowest for Older Persons 
than for any other age segment of the population. Since the Basic 
Skills are pre-requisite to any other level of instruction, I 
argued in my paper that Adult Basic Education should have the 
highest priority in any program of education for Older Persons. 
Obviously the Kentucky and AABEDC studies provided ample support 
for this point. 

In the second place, regardless of the age of the client, the 
overarching problem in ABB is that of reaching the vast numbers of 
nonparticipants. Typically, as you well know, the person in great- 
est need of ABE, is outside the usual channels of communication 
and the mainstream of community involvement. As a consequence 
special and often drastic measures must be undertaken to (a) locate 
and (b) recruit him, (c) counsel him once he is recruited and (d) 
adjust instruction to his needs, interest and ability to respond. 
But again if reaching the nonparticipant is a difficult problem 
any age it becomes much more so in the Later Years. 
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In attempting to meet this issue head on, it soon became apparent 
that my observation of the 'outreach* dimension of both the Kentucky 
and AABEDC programs would be extremely useful. More specifically, 

I refer to the projects in recruiting (especially North Georgia) , 
the decentralized teaching locations, the mobile mini-labs, use of 
indigenous paraprofessionals in homebound instruction, counselling, 
directing (under supervision) drop-in centers (Kentucky, Ohio, etc, 
as well as Morehead headquarters) • In fact I believe that the sec- 
tion on 'Researching, Recruiting and Involving* the nonparticipant 
Older PersoTi is the strongest section of my Background Paper, in 
large part due to the * on location* visits to AABEDC module programs 
as well as conversations with the module leaders and your headquarters 
staff at Morehead. 

Finally, my work with the Kentucky and AABEDC studies has provided 
further evidence for the fact that it is never too late to learn, 
a point which always intrigues me as an adult educator, but especi- 
ally as a psychologist interested in adult learning. You may recall 
that at your 1969 summer conference which I addressed on August 1, 

I made a special request for examples of adults who had learned to 
read, write and compute and what these newly developed skills had 
contributed to their living and outlook. In response I received 
a number of very interesting reports, many of which I have used in 
teaching and writing. But one especially stands out. It is the 
story of the black lady who at 100 years plus had learned to read 
and write and for the first time was able to read her Bible, the 
letters from her wide circle of kinfolk, especially the great-grand- 
children, hov/ it had improved her family relations, what it had con- 
tributed to her enjoyment of and outlook on iifel 



The problem of education for the second half of the adult years 
(the age span to be covered by the White House Conference) of 
course has many other aspects which were also included in my paper. 
But as I have indicated above, in dealing with the two major issues 
of undereducation and nonparticipation (whether literate or not) 

I found my work with both the Kentucky and AABEDC studies to be 
highly relevant and immeasurably useful. I thought you would 
like to know that I will be able to feed the results of these 
experiences directly into the mechanisms, procedures and the two 
year program which the 1971 White House Conference on Aging is 
planning to utilize. 



Sii^cerely , 



\ 








c 



Howar\l McClusky 
Professor of Educational Psydhd'logy and 
Consultant in Community AdultNE^cation 
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III. THE RESEARCH 
FUNCTION 

OBJECTIVES 

1. To develop a diagnostic center to determine 
educational needs and learning difficulties. 

2, To evaluate materials, methods, and concepts of ABE 
programs. 

The AABEDC staff has recognized the existence of 
many problems in adult basic education which do not 
lend themselves to study through demonstration 
procedures. In order to gain information about these 
problems, a number of research studies have been 
conducted. In most instances, these research studies 
capitalize on the leadership structure and (he adult basic 
education student population functioning within the 
Appalachian Adult Basic Education Demonstration 
Center. The Information gained through research should 
provide additional insights into the basic education 
student and his educational program and also enable the 
Center to develop more eff€*Jtive demonstration 
modules. Following is a brief description of two studies 
which have been completed and five studies for which 
data has been collected and in some cases analyzed. 

A. ADULT BASIC EDUCATION: A CASE STUDY IN 
GOAL DETERMINATION 

GENE WALLACE SCHOLES 

It was the purpose of this research: (1) to identify 
demographic characteristics of the adults in Ap- 
palachian adult basic education programs; (2) to 
determine the goals of Appalachian ABE students and to 
make an analysis of their goal achievement satisfaction; 
and (3) to explore the effects of Appalachian ABE 
programs on selected behavioral characteristics of 
students. To achieve the purposes of the study, the 
thirteen Appalachian slates were divided into three 
distinct regions (north, central, and south), and the cities 
in these slates were stratified on the basis of high ur- 
banization, medium urbanization, and low urbanization. 
Nine ABE centers— one in each region at each level of 
urbanization— w’ere then selected as being represen- 
tative respectively similar popultaions throughout 
Appalachia. An interview schedule was designed, pilot 
tested in two different ABE centers In Michigan, revised, 
and then administered by seven interviewers to 217 
subjects at all three educational levels In Appalachian 
#\BE programs. The resultant data was then returned to 
the University of Michigan, coded, keypunched, and 
stalisUcally treated by item analysis and oneway 
analysis r< variance computer programs. 

The 217 students were asked to react to six goal 
statements during the interview situation In an effort to 
mine if they had come to ABF classes: ( I) to learn 
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to read and write; (2) to work for a high school diploma; 
(3) to meet different people; (4J to qualify for job 
training; (5) to help children with school work; or (6) to 
gel a or a belter job. In most instances, it was 
reported that students attended ABE classes to achieve 
the high school completion goal ; and, in most instances, 
more students were satisfied with this aspect of the 
program's efforts than with any other. The achievement 
of the literacy goal, the social goal, the vocational goal, 
the family goal, or the employment goal was not as 
desirable, according to most students in the sample, as 
the accomplishment of attaining a high school diploma. 
Apparently, in most cases, the slate grant programs are 
not serving a clientele who require ‘^elementary 
education'* in terms of literacy goal accomplishment; 
but rather, serving a clientele who require "‘secondary 
education” in terms of high school completion goal 
achievement. 

In terms of behavioral characteristics, it appears that 
the ABE program has not significantly affected whether 
or not a student takes a newspaper at home, owns a 
television set, has a driver’s license, receives a physical 
examination, or hoids a library card and visits a public 
library. Itappcars that a substantial majority (nearly, if 
not all) of those who exhibited the above characteristics 
have done so before participation in ABE classes. 

The student demographic characteristics selected for 
study as having potential bearing on student goal 
orientation wore: (1) student age; (2) student tsmily 
size; (3) student employment status (hours worked per 
week and years of current employment); (4) years of 
regular school completed; (5) years in ABE classes; and 
(6) hours per week in ABE classes. (>)mparisons were 
made between these characteristics and the six base 
variables of geographic region, degree of urbanization, 
ABE program level, race, sex, and age. In terms of 
student characteristics selected for study which might 
make some difference for goal determination among 
Appalachian ABE students, it appears that there are 
notable distinctions: (1) if a studejit attends classes in 
the nor*h or central regions, or in the southern region of 
Appalachia; (2) if a student is at the beginning, in- 
termediate, or advanced level In an Appalachian adult 
basic education pr<^ram; (3) if a student is white or 
black; (4) if a student is male or female; and (5) if a 
student Is in the age bracket ofl8 25, 2M5, 3M5, 4355, 56- 
65, or 66-and-over. On the basis of the demographic 
characteristics comp? red in Uils analysis, it appears to 
make little difference whether a student attends ABE 
classes In centers of high urbani?alion, medium ur- 
banization, or loA’ urbanization. Most students in the 
slate grant programs, according to the sample studied, 
are while females over 40 years of age who have four 
members in their family, have held their current jobs for 
about dyears, ha vc completed about the seventh grade of 
regular school, have been attending ABE classes for 
approximately two years, and have spent a little over 
five hours per week in ABE classes. 



B. A DIALECT SURVEY OF APPALACHIA 
HUSAIN QAZILBASH 

The purpose of this research was (1) To describe the 
linguistic structure of the Appalachian region in terms of 
functional vocabulary, misused words (as compared to 
the “standard English" used by radio and television), 
colloquial terms, and corrected functional vocabulary, 

(2) to study the relationship of education, urban contact, 
and media contact with funcliwial vocabulary, and (3) to 
determine the relationship betw^een such biosocial 
factors as age, sex, income, and the Appalachian dialect. 

To determine the linguistic structure of the Ap- 
palachian region, nine subjects from eacch of the thir- 
teen states w'ere selected. These nine subjects were 
divided into three categories: U) rustic, (2) modern, and 

(3) cultured speakers. The term rustic referred to older 
speakers with minimum or no education; the term 
modern was used for younger speakers with a high 
school education or its equivalent; and the term cultured 
referred to speakers of any age with a college education 
or its equivalent. Four native Appalachians, two male 
and two female, were trained to conduct the interviews 
throughout the region. An hour long interview^ with each 
of the participants was conducted for a total of Ii7 hours 
of tap^ interviews. Each tape was then transcribed by 
trained typists. Each word from these transcripts was 
punched on computer cards. The data consist of 471,^ 
words. 

This data was then transferred to magnetic tapes 
for computer analysis. The following analysis was ob- 
tained from the computer. U) An alphabetized list of 
words and their frequency by respondents, providing the 
functional vocabulary of each respondent; (2) an overall 
alphabetized list of the data w ith word frequency for the 
region; (31 an overall alphabetized word frequency list of 
misused words and their correct forms; and (4) an 
overall alphabetized word frequency list of colloquial 
terms and their explanations, FTom the printout a list of 
corrected functional vocabulary was prepared by slate 
and by type of speaker by subtracting misused words and 
colloquial terms from functional vocabulary. 

To study the rclalici\ship of education and of urban and 
media contact, a questionnaire was administered to the 
respondent. The following information was oblair>ed for 
analysis: (I) education, urban contact, and mc\1ia 
contacts as independent variables; 12) functional 
vocabulary, misused words* and colloquial terms as 
d.'pcndent variables, and (3) age, sex, and income as 
control va rubles. 

The analysis lor the stuJy has been completed. The 
monograph will be available shortly. As expected, the 
functional vocabulary of cultured spe ikcrs was greater 
than of modern speakers, which was greater' than of 
i“ustic speakers in Alabama, Mississippi, Ohio. Penn- 
sylvania. South Carolina, and West Virginia, (There was 
variation in the order of the speakers* functional 
vocabulary in the remaining slatcs.lThe respondents in 
of Virginia had the highest functional 



vocabulary and those from the state of Kentucky had the 
lowest with a rather high incidence of misused words and 
colloquial w'ords. The frequency of misused words in the 
Appalachian language w as highest in North Carolina and 
low'est in South Carolina. 

The rustic speakers used more colloquial words than 
did the modern speakers, except in the states of Ken- 
tucky, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania. The rustic 
speakers always used more colloquial words than did the 
cultured speakers. 

Corrected functional vocabulary was hypothesized to 
increase with an increase in the degree of one’s 
sophistication in terms of other variables. In general this 
hypothesis was supported. 

The regional differences (north, middle, south) which 
are generally emphasized (at least geographically) in 
the Appalachian region, do not provide any additional 
interpretative explanation for the Appalachia linguistic 
structure. It was hypothesized that there would be other 
variables beyond the linguistic structure itself which 
would influence a person's functional vocabulary, 
misuse of words, and use of colloquial terms. The 
analysis of this part of the data has shown some in- 
teresting patterns which will be reported 1 1 the final 
research re^x)rt. 

C. THE relationship BETWEEN ANOMIE AND 
PARTICIPATION IN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 
CLASSES 

JAMES HENSLEY AND HAROLD ROSE 

Anomic is a state of the individual within society in 
which his normative standards of conduct and beliefs are 
weak or lacking. Anomic tendencies are due to im- 
pediments in interaction, communication, and learning. 

The purpose of this study w as to examine the influence 
of adult basic education classes on anomic individuals, 
Twoqucstionswerc central to the investigation: (U Docs 
partiepation in adult basic education classes have an 
effect upon the anomic feelings of the participant? (2) 
What are the interaction effects between the 
demographic characteristics, anomie, and participation 
in adult basic education classes? 

The measure of anomie used in Lie study is the anomic 
scale constructed by Leo Srolc In order to compensate 
for the low educational level of ABE students, the in- 
strument was administered using an overhead projector 
and tape recorder. Data for this study were collected 
from the states of Alabama ard Kentucky from students 
of diifcrcnl ages, both sexes, and in different ABE set- 
tings. 

Preliminary of correlation analysis of data indicates 
that participation in ABE classes is highly related to the 
reduction of anomic tenderKies of students. 

D THESTUDY ANDDEVEIX)P.\1ENT0F RELEVANT 
ABE CURRICULUM MATERIAl-S IN MATHEMATICS 

KAREN COLE AND HAROLD ROSE 

The emphasis in today s adult basic education class is 



‘‘relevance’', that is, filling instruclion in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and other subjects to the aduU’s 
world and lo his point of view. Since an adult is ac- 
customed to thinking logically and practically and 
discarding facts which are not applicable lohis situation, 
his learning material must have immediate value to his 
life situation. Many ABE teachers are now aware of the 
importance of curriculum materials which meet the 
ne^s of adults. ABE cenlejs designed lo meet the needs 
of adults are presently in operation and new centers are 
continually opening where needs and possiblilies allow 

The primary area of concern in this study was with 
ABE curriculum materials in arithmetic . The purpose of 
the study was to determine the degree of overlap bet- 
ween the type of adult basic education mathematic 
materials being used in the ABE classroom and the 
actual mathematical needs of ABE students. 

More specifically, the objectives of the study were (U 
lo review existing mathematics nialerial in adult basic 
education; (2) to determine the relationship between the 
mathematics actually used by people and the concepts 
covered in ABE materials; (3) lo identify areas of need 
in the mathematics curriculum; and (4) lo develop 
supplementary mathematics materials in neglected 
areas. 

Data collection instruments were developed and a 
pilot study conducted Students identified actual and 
desired uses of mathematics in their daily routines. A 
survey of existing adult basic education books was then 
made lo identify materials similar to the students’ 
routine encounters with mallicmalics. In most cases, 
some material could bo found in each publication; 
thcrcfore,one could conclude that adult basic education 
curriculum materials in mathematics are relevant. 
However, it would be impractical for an adult basic 
education program lo buy the large number of 
malbcmalics books needed lofind problems relevant lo 
the wide range of individual needs. Each publication 
contained only a few such problems. Since most adult 
basic education programs purchase materials from only 
one or two publishing companies, it is unlikely that the 
a\aiiablc material is relevant for most students. 

E THE HEL.VTIOXSIHP BETWEEN ISOL.ATION IN 
APPALACHIA AND ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
EDUCATION 

GEORGE GHASSER AND HAROLD ROSE 

One of the major problems in the development of 
Appalachia has been isolation created by the moun- 
tainous terrain. The purpose of this study \^as to 
determine the extent lo which geographic isolation af- 
fects the altitude toward education of people in Ap- 
palachia. Isokiion \^as measured according to the type 
of road which served an individual’s home and to the 
distance Vom the public school. Data were colfcctcd 
from a random sample of UO people in one community 
through a structured inlcrxiew The data has not been 
O /zed 



F. A C0MI^\RAT1VE STUDY OF THE COMMtiNITV 
PAUTICIPATION ROLE OF SUCCESSFUL AND 
UNSUCCESSFUL ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 
TEACHERS 

HAROLD ROSE 

The purpose of this study, broadly slated, was to 
measure the intensity and nature of community par- 
ticipation of adult basic education teachers and to 
determine lo what extent this participation is related lo 
success as an adult basic education teacher. 

Increased participation in organization should: <l) 
bring the teacher into contact with a greater number of 
potential students; (2) familiarize them with the at- 
mosphere in which these pupils live; and (3) do much to 
change the image often held in the community of 
teachers as academic, impractical persons. 

U appears logical that those who participate in an 
organization’s activities are influential individuals since 
one is unable lo influence others unless he is able to 
communicate with them. When an individual joins forces 
with others, his influence usually increases. Joining 
community organizations is an effective way of in- 
creasing and exerting influence for the average 
American. Through community participation, ABE 
teachers should be able lo secure community support of 
the ABE program. Data have been collected and arc 
currently being prepared for analysts. 

G. INTERNALITY EXTERNALITY AND PAR 
TICIPATION IN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 

JAMES HENSLEY AND HAROLD ROSE 

The concept of I’nfcniahly-e.xlernafity refers lo fin 
individual’s expectancy of control or lack of control over 
his cn\ ironnienl. /ntcmahfy refers loan individual who 
perceives jx)sili\*c and orticgalivc events «'^s being the 
consequences of Ills own actions. F.vtcmahfy lains to 
an individual who believes that wlml happens to him in 
certain situations is unrelated lo his own cfforls. As 
compared lo an ‘internal” person, who is apt to assume 
rcsponstbiltly for his own destiny, an “exlcrnar’ person 
is likely lo believe in luck, falc> or chance as the deter 
niiranl of his outcome. In other words, such a person 
may possess a fatalistic or defeatist altitude. Many 
disadvantaged adults who arc c igiblc fo:’ basic 
education programs have been '‘.’ec^ribed as being 
fatalistic or defeatist. 

The purpose of this project was lo determine if par- 
ticipation in adult basic education is related to the 
dcxclopmcnl of a more “inlcrnar' person. A 
preliminary analysis of the data indicates that a person 
who participates in adult basic education docs assume 
more respons bility for his own destiny. 

The research acli vibes of the Af^palachian Adult Basic 
Education Demonstration Center have centered on the 
ABE student or potential student in Appalachia. In- 
formation gleaned from those studies has been put to use 
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in designing experimental programs--or demon- 
strations— which fit the clients and their environment. 
The studies discussed include: goal achievement in 
ABE; Appalachian dialect; the relationship of anomie 
and of internality-externality to participation in ABE; 
ABE mathematics materials; the relationship between 
attitude toward education and geographic isolation; and 
the participation of ABE teachers in community 
organizations. 

IV. THE DEMONSTRATION 
FUNCTION 

OBJECTIVES 

1. To develop interrelationships between the Ap- 



palachian states utilizing new approaches in component 
objectives. 

2. To coordinate multi-media television and radio 
components for regional promotion and community 
involvement. 

3. To marshall human and institutional resources. 

4. To develop a diagnostic center to determine 
educational needs and learning facilities. 

5. To develop professional and para professional training 
programs. 

6. To develop a multi-media materials center serving 
Appalachia. 

7. To evaluate materials, methods, and concepts of ABE 
programs. 

8. To develop a learning laboratory for manpower 
training. 



Table 5 



DtMONSTRATION PROJECTS 



STATE 


DIRECTOR (t) 


TOPIC 


Alabama 1 


E,C. Wilson 


Development of VTR Curriculum Materials 
for ABE 


Alabama 2 


Sara Jo Wright 


Business and Industry, Learning Center 


Georgia 


Thelma Orr 


Recruitment 


Kentucky 1 


Lawrence Arnett 


Liaison beV^een Agencies, Learning Center 


Kentucky 2 


Walter Lcodow 
Elwood Cornett 


Dri\er Education for ABE 


Maryland 


James Kelly 
Mcshach Browning 


T>Ting Irtstruction for ABE 


Mississippi 1 


Larry- Otij 
Wylie Wood 


Low .Readability Newspaper 


Mississippi 2 


Larry Otis 
Wylie Wood 


Mobile Learning Cerater 


New York 


Thomas SangXer 


Influence of Community School on ABE. 


North Carolina 


Lcland Cooper 


Feaiibility Study of the Effect of Self- 
Directed and Small Croup Instruction on 
Self-Concept 


Ohio 


Max Way 


ABE Home Study, Achie-.-emeol in Learning 
Centers - Traditional Clasaooms - l|ome 
Study, Teacher. Made Materials 


South Carolina 


Ronald Farley 


Bu?incss and Irxiustiy 


Virginia 


Joseph Berry 
Gary Lc^> e 


Counselor Aides 


West Virginia 


Richard Malcolm 


long-R angc Follow .Up Study 
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TO DEVELOP INTERRELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN 
THE APPALACHIAN STATES UTILIZING NEW AP- 
PROACHES IN COMPONENT OBJECTIVES. 

In conceptualiiing the task of adult basic education as 
a basis for the development of experimental activities, 
the Appalachian Adult Basic Education Demonstration 
Center subdivided ABE into seven (7) components in FY 
’69. The seven components are: 

A. OUTREACH 

B. DIAGNOSIS 

C. MANPOWER 

D. MATERIALS AND CURRICULA 

E. METHODS 

F. COUNSELING 

G. PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP 

As each experimental unit or module is developed, the 
local module staff worked with the AABEDC staff to 
develop objectives which demonstrated one, or at the 
most, two, AABEDC components in depth. The module 
staff, however, also was charged with demonstrating 
“good'* ABE in the local area by including all of the 
seven components In the on-going ABE around which the 
demonstration revolved. In addition to the difficulties of 
developing a project design which lends itself to 
documentation and a clear look at the experimental 
component, there have been the normal problems of the 
local ABE teachers, administrators, and supporting staff 
with the every-day functioning of the ABE program. 
Meeting the needs of the ABE student involved in the 
project while dealing with the press of additional 
paperwork that the documentation of the demonstration 
required has been arduous. That most of our module 
staffs have succeeded in coping with program versus* 
demonstratio.i pressures successfully deserves the 
gratitude of the AABEDC staff. That a few have not been 
successful is understandable. 

It should bo noted that care has been taken to design 
projects that may be adapted to the ongoing non- 
experimental program, attempting lo avoid intensive 
Irealmenl models which would be costly and therefore 
not applicable lo regular ABE, Where an intensive 
treatment model has been studied, such as in the home 
instruction activities of the Ohio project, a cost analysis 
has been attempted. Also, care has been taken to develop 
projects which arc not loo specific to Ihe local situation 
and therefore can be generalized. 

The fourteen (M) AABEElC demonstration projects 
developed or continued in FY '$9 will be summarized in 
this chapter by ABE component. 

A- OUTREAQI 

Outreach has come to be defined in AABEDC projects 
as: 

1- Recruitment 

2- Retention 

^ Liaison between Helping Agencies 



1. Recruitment 

The recruitment section includes overall data from all 
of the modules; a description of the AABEDC recruit- 
ment kit; a summary of the Georgia module; and in- 
formation from other module reports. 

About 1800 ABE students have been recruited and 
involved in the functioning of the fourteen J969 AABEDC 
demonstration projects. (Appendix B contains an 
analysis of information gathered from AABEDC 
students by total group and by individual modules. 

A3E RECRUITMENT REQUIRES PERSONAL 
SUSTAINED CONTACT. When 1771 AABEDC students 
were asked how they w'ere recruited, most of them 
(ninety percent) reported a personal contact as opposed 
to a media contact. Table 6 l^low shows the number and 



the 


percentage of students 


recruited by 


different 


methods. 






Table 6 








METHODS OF RECRUITMENT REPORTED 


BY 




AABEDC STUDENTS 






Number 


Percent 


1. 


Unknown 


233 


13.1 




ABE Recruiter 
(Inch ABE teacher) 


724 


40.8 


3. 


Friend 


142 


8.0 


4. 


S indent 


83 


4.6 


5. 


Place of Present 
Ertiplo) menl 


78 


4.4 


6. 


Newspaper 


75 


4.2 


7. 


Northern Georgia 
r*'chnical 6 Vocational 
School 


69 


3.8 


8. 


N,Y.C, orMaimlrcam 
Supervisor 


5S 


3.1 


9. 


AnrvDunce merit from 
School 


39 


2.2 


10. 


Cliurch Arux^uncemeats 


27 


1.5 


II. 


Welfare Depirtmcnl 


25 


1.4 


12. 


School Officials 


21 


l.l 


13. 


Sisier or Brother 


18 


1.0 


14. 


Other (Radio; Community 
Action Counselor; Telephone 
Correctional Institution; 








Neighhor; Wife; Son or Daugh. 
ler; Husbaixl; Father or Mother; 






Co'jsin; ,\uTii or Uncle; WIN; 
OEO; Unemplo)7neDl Officer, 


p 






Volunteers; MSU Staff; Palienl; 






Vista W'orker; Youth Corps; 








Extension Service; Nurses Aide; 
Jaycees; Veterans Adminislration; 
Sur\e>; Beauty Shop; Health De- 






partment) 


182 


10.2 




TOTAL 1, 


771 


99.4 
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II is obvious that the AABEDC recruiting experience 
reinforces the many sociological studies that define Ihe 
lower economic level individual as person-oriented and 
out of user’s contact with (lie communication systems of 
the general population. It is possible, however, that 
students who are functioning at the higher ABE levels, 
particularly those with relatively short preparation time 
needed for successful completion of the high school 
equivalency examination, may be recruited through the 
use of media. This is only to say that these students are 
functioning at a higher reading and listening level, and 
not an argument for total reliance upon the media for 
ABE recruitment at any level. In the AABEDC ex- 
perience, media adds to person to person recruiting 
contact, but cannot replace it. The Adult Armchair 
Education ^AAE) project of the Opportunities In- 
dustrlaliralion Center, Inc. (OIC) of Philadelphia, 
recruiting for adult basic education in the inner city has 
had findings similar to the AABEDC study in a rural 
area. 

a) RECRUITMENT KIT 

TO COORDINATE MULTI MEDIA TELEVISION 
AND RADIO COMPONENTS FOR REGIONAL 
PROMOTION AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT, 
the AABEDC developed a recruitment kil in FY *69 to 
demonstrate how' programs can supplement local Ap- 
palachian ABE personal recruitment efforts. The kit 
includes ; 

• A guide that strci^es the use of the kil to supplement 
personal contact and gives detaibd i nslructions on the 
use of kit items. 

• Thirly-and sixty-second television spot aji-. 
nouncements filmed In Appalachia and backed with 
an original country and western musical score with 
the theme of OPEN THE DOOR TO ADULT BASIC 
EDUCATION. 



• Thlrty-and sixty-second radio spot announcements in 
rock or the country and western music with the OPEN 
THE DOOR theme. 

• A billboard design. 

• A promotional letter design. 

• Camera-ready newspaper ads. 

• A news release design. 

• A poster design. 

• A pamphlet design. 

• A cable television display card. 

• A radio log sheet or script for th3 radio and television 
spots. 

• Evaluation feedback instruments. 

The AABEDC recruitment kil was distributed in 1970, 
The usage and evaluation of its parts will be repoj ted in 
the *70 final report. 

b) SUMMARY OF THE GEORGIA MODULE: 
RECRUITMENT 

A two year <FY *68, '691 study of ABE recruilnicnt in 
ton CO) counties of northeast Georgia compared dif- 
ferent kinds of trained paid recruiters by: 

• Total numbers of students enrolled. 

• Percentage of recruiting contacts that were enrolled. 

• Percentage of those enrolled who stayed in the 
program (retention). 

•- \ 

The paid (rained recruiters In the demorislraljcn are 
compared in table 7 in order of success. 



TABI E 7 

GEOUGIA MODULE: 
.SLCCESS OF ABE RECRIITERS. 196? 



Number Fetcen t of Contacti Percent of 



Recruiter 


Coitacij 


Enrolled, 1969 


Enrolled 


Relent 


ABL Ly-tcache r ai<le 


93 


59 


63.44 


8/ 


ABE teachers 


123 


70 


56 91 


87 


Lay rcauiters 


238 


66 


27.73 


77 


PuHic $fh!?ol Uachcri 


68 


12 


17.65 


48 


lay>ABE HU'jcnt 


434 


64 


M.-5 


74 


VISTAS 


245 


9 


3.60 


NA 


CcJlegc ttudcnl 

o 


26 


0 


0 


0 
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THOSE RECRUITERS WHO WERE ACTIVELY 
INVOLVED IN THE ABE PROGRAM WERE MORE 
SUCCESSFUL BOTH IN RECRUITMENT AND IN 
HOLDING POWER TH/J^ THOSE WHO WERE NOT. 

H is the professional judgment of the AABEDC staff, 
however, that to use the r^ocnlighting moonlighter, i.e., 
the ABE teacher, extensively in recruiting is rot in the 
best interc:}ls of the ABE student. On the other hand, 
some involvement of the ABE professional staff in 
recruiting reems to be beneficial to both the quantity and 
quality of the ABE program. 

Before the inception of the project there were 69 ABE 
students in the ten -county target area of Georgia as 
comparedwith $08 students enrolled in the second year of 
the project. 

The paid trained recruiters have had a powerful in- 
direct as well as direct influence on ABE enrollment and 
involvement in the area. In 'FY ’69 the paid recruiters 
(VISTAs not included) could claim direct r^jponsibility 
for fifty (50) percent of the enrollees while volunteers 
and media together accounted for twenty-four (24) 
percent and personal contact of agency personnel ac< 
counted for the other twenty-six (26) percent. In other 
words, the combiriation of volunteers (including 
VISTAs), media, and agency person nel alone yielded one 
tnd one-half times more ABE students than w'ore 
enrolled before the development of ABE staff for 
recruitment and follow-up. College-age recruiters, in- 
cluding ten (10) Vistas and two <2) college litudents, have 
had expcclionally p(X)r results in ABE recruiting and it 
might be recommended on the strength of the Georgia 
study that they should be used in other kinds of en- 
deavors tlial take advantage of their strengths. Another 
recruiting problem seems to be that those who are not 
directly associated with the responsibility of the ABE 
program tend to misrepresent it in their enthusiasm, 
which leads to false hopes and subsequent dissatisfaction 
with the program of new’ students. 

c) MODULE REPORTS 

Those AABEDC modules which have not yet found 
support for rccruiling and follow-up staff have had best 
results by utilizing the personal contacts of (he staffs of 
other helping agencies and of industry. In addition to the 
full Georgia final report, the reader is directed par 
ticularly to the full Virginia final report for information 
on successful inleragency rtcruiling efforts. 

2. Retention 

In F.Y. ’70, the retention component became a 
separate component. Most of the reporting in 19(59 by the 
modules on rctcnlion included reasons reported by ABE 
sludenls (D for enrolling fn ABE, and (P) for witij- 
drawing from ABE, Research on the holding power of 
teachers v.as reported by Ihc first Mississippi module in 
the F.Y. ’68 report 

Table 8 presents the reasons given by 1.554 ABE 
O for enrollment in ABE. 




Table 8 

BFASONS rOR PARTICIPATION IN ADE 





Reason 


Number 


Percent 


1. 


Prepare for GED 


590 


37.9 


2 


Better education in 








general 


440 


28.3 


3. 


General improvcmecl of 








self 


151 


9.7 


1. 


To get a better job - 








promotion 


78 


5,0 


5. 


Learn to read and write 


73 


4.6 


6. 


Required by employ*n 




3.6 


7 


NYC - required 


27 


1.7 


8. 


Cel a Job 


22 


1.4 


9. 


Get driver’s license 


22 


1.4 


10. 


Improve math 


19 


1.2 


11. 


Other (Improve English; 







Improve typing; Study 
Special subjects for collegej 
Social employment; Review 
subjects; WIN; Improve 
neighborhoodi Help children; 

Nursing school; Improve 
drising; Keepjob; Be a better 
minister; Study l.^nguagc; 

Improsc reading, OEO required; 

Ck> into busincsi for lelf; Study 
nutrition, bookJ^ceping, or 

office work) 75 4.8 

TOTAL 1,554 99. ^ 

A sample of 182 persons withdrawing from AABEDC 
programs gave the following reasons fer with- 
drawaKtable 9). 

Table 9 

REASONS FOR LEAVING ABE 



Reason Number 


Percent 


1 . lost interest 


36 


19.7 


2. Conflict with work 


28 


15.3 


3. Mo\cd away 


28 


15.3 


4. Passed GED 


25 


13.7 


S. Family problems 


22 


12.0 


6. Completed requirements 


8 


4.4 


7. Perton.al liea 1th 


8 


4.4 


8. Secured cmplo>mcnt 


6 


i 3 


9. Transferred to other tra ining 


6 


3.3 


10, Transportation proMcrr.s 


6 


3. 3 


11. Other (Transferred to ar>othcr 
ABE class; death; pros^rem 
closed; interested only in ccf 
lain subject mailer) 


n 


4.1 


TOTAL 


182 


99.6 



The reader is referred to the Gadsden. Alabama: 
Georgia; Maryland; and Virginia reports for more in- 
formation on reasons for pariicipalion and withdrawal. 
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3. Liaison Between Helping Agencies 

The liaison between-agencies section includes in- 
formation on the 1969 teacher-lrainirg workshop and a 
summary of the Lewis County, Kentucky, module. 

TO MARSHALL HUMAN AND INSTITUTIONAL 
RESOURCES, the AABEDC’S position has been that an 
essential part of the outreach of an adult basic education 
program is liaison belw’een agencies responsible for 
services to the economically disadvantaged. In the words 
of an official of the U.S. Oflice of Education, adult basic 
education cannot continue to play "man-on-thc- 
mountain” and still provide adequate service to its 
clients. .Adult basic education students have a host of 
severe problems that interfere with attendance in and 
attendance to continuing education. These on-going 
problems must be dealt with if the ABE student is to be 
free to progress. 

The reader is referred to Appendix C, Inkind Con- 
tributions to the AABEDC.for another aspect of the 
marshalling of human and institutional resources. 

a) TEACHER TRAINING WORKSHOP 

The Appalachian Adult Basic Education Teacher- 
Training Workshop of the AABEDC, as described in the 
section on training, was developed to acquaint III Ap- 
palachian ABE teachers and administrators with the 
characteristics and needs of ABE students and the use of 
agencies to meet those needs. A follow-up survey found 
that the ABE staff were using or referring more ABE 
students to helping agencies than they were before the 
workshop. 



b) SUMMARY OF THE LEWIS COUNTY, KENTUCKY. 
MODULE: LIAISON BETWEEN AGENCIES 
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A two-year (FY *68, *69) project aimed at 

amalgamating the services of several agencies lias been 
most successful. Government facilities (an abandoned 
lock and dam site owned by the U.S. Army Corps of 
F^ngineers) were transform^ Into ABE classrooms, a 
learning center, and child-care quarters for fuil-time 
ABF] programs with the help of the local Cmnniunity 
Action Program (CAP), Mainstream men, Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps, Headstart. Cooperative Extension, 
Social Security staff, and the Personal Development 
Institute and individual faculty services of Morehcad 
Stale University. TransporUtion (a bus and driver) were 
provided by the local CAP. Staff, equipment, and 
facilities were supported by the Kentucky Stale 
Department of F^ducalion. An intensive home visitation 
progra.n to follow* up absenteeism resulted In seventy- 
seven (77) percent rctenliciV EnroDccs funcliorwd at all 
levels of ABF. one-third of the c*irollees passed high 
school equivalency examinations. Vocational training 
\eas de\ eloj^)cd where jobs existed sind training did not. 
There has iKcn a remarkably high rale of success of 
pradiiales of fho \ak)\ 32 Center in college, vocational 
® .aining, and cmpb vment, 



B. DIAGNOSIS 

TO DEVELOP A DIAGNOSTIC CENTER TO 
DETERMINE F:DUCAT10NAL NEEDS AND LEAR- 
NING DIFFICULTIES. 

The diagnosis section includes a summary of ihe 
Kentucky ABE Stale Evaluation and other AABEDC 
activities in this area- 

Diagnosts has come to be defined in w^orking terms by 
the AABEDC as program appraisal as well as diagnosis 
of the learning difficulties of the individual learner. 

1. Program Analysis 

The AABF]DC was responsible for the administration 
of the evaluation study of the Kentucky slate grant adult 
basic education program from January to July, 1969. The 
Michigan Instili'tional Survey and Consulting Service 
worked with the AABF]DC in the conduct of this study 
and the preparation of the report. The report recom- 
mended: (I) program objectives be re-examined; (2) 
budget allocations be raised to provide more ad 
ministralive staff; (3) a greater effort be made for inter- 
agency cooperation; M) instructional materials and 
methods specifically for the adult learner be devised and 
used; and (5) intensive in-service education of ABE 
personnel be undertaken. 

2, Norming Samples 

The AABEDC had requests from two p*»blishcrs and 
from a federal agency for help In locating samples for 
norming adull tests. Because of knowledge of the region 
the Center was able to give some aid and to direct testing 
staff to administrators who could help in finding sub 
jects, 

1 . Individual Diagnosis 

The mcxlules have used a variety of methods for 
placement and diagnosis of students. Module staffs have 
come to agree that formal testing is a precarious matter 
in adult basic education, more useful for program 
evaluation than for Individual student placement and 
diagnosis. Informal inventories have been found to 
maintain interpersonal contacts and to bo less 
threatening. However, where necessary, ABF] studciits 
fvue been tested satisfactorily with 5 landardi^cd tests 
wlh \ great care was taken in the introduction and 
inaniicr of adniinisli’ati jn of the lest situation. 



C. MANPOWER 

TO DEVELOP PROFESSIONAL AND 
PAUAPKOFF]SSlONAL TRAINING PROGRAMS 

The manpower seclicn describes kirxls of manpower 
for ABF], the Ohio in service workshops, and refers the 
reader to specific uses of rnanpowt r in module reports. 

In AABKDC parlance the term fnanpo\Ktr designates 
all of the staff who serve ABF] s\»ch as. teachers, ad- 
ministrators. counselors, para professionals with dif- 
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fcrent functions, votunleers, agency personnel, and 

( community people. 

? The Appalachian Adult Basic Education Demon- 

, stralion Center staff cannot overemphasize (he im- 
portance oflong term training of ABE personnel— long- 
term in the sense of continuous upgrading. Even if the 
short-term training experiences which are most easily 
I available were sufficient to train able personnel, new 
^ information and techniques constantly being developed 

r would not be part of that training. Too little is known at 

\ present about the successful conduct of adult basic 
; education to rely upon short term training efforts or upon 
= formal Icngcr programs alone. 

In tlie Manpower component of the state modules, the 
MBEDC has stressed the upgrading of module staffs. 
For example, under Center encouragement the staff 
members ol the Kcnluck> and Dam Site 32 project 
have almost finished degree course work as well as 
short-term ABK teacher training offered by the 
AABEDC. All of the modules have built in some kind of 
staff upgrading, some of it extensive. 

L Summary of the Oliio Module: Manpower Devclotv 
nient 

The Ohio module of the AABEDC has sc\cral func- 
! (ions, one of which has been the development of models 
for the training of ABK teachers and of 
para professionals, 

A prcscrvicc professional and paraprofcssional staff 
dcvclopn'icnl work shop at the beginning of the fiscal 
year had nine general aims aj.d (►l)jccti\cs: 

Each participant was to be able: 

<)) to <icfino Us role, duhes. and 

<21 to dCM ril>c and identify progranmud or self- 

insli u< tional <uiriaiUmi iiiatcrials ano to dctimnslralc 

an understanding of iho philnvophy trclilnd their 

utilisation; 

(5) to conduct an initial inlcr\icw for the purpose of 
oxplaming the ]>rogram and enrolling new students ; 

(4) to administer, score, and evaluate placement and 
progress tests and achievement batteries related to (he 
program; 

(51 to define the servic s and referral proceilurcs to 
I cooperating agencies; 

(61 to conduct an individual counseling session tmd to 
provide cducalionai, pcrsonabsoctal, end vocational 
information and referral; 

(71 to develop a longitudinal programmed Instructional 
curriculum related to specific beginning levels, progress 
evaluation, and student needs; 

(8) to demonstrate efficiency in developing and main- 
taining student records and reporting prcrcdures relalod 
to this project; and 

■ (9) to develop n nolcoook, for rcfercr#ce, which will in- 

elude instructions and infor .115(100 rcittcd to his s ific 
O tics and responsibilities in ♦his project 

ERIC 
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The evaluation of this training model was published as 
a separate monograph. 

It was found that paraprofessionals leaching home 
instruction needed a direct line to (he professional. In (he 
Ohio project, teacher aides had teacher advisors 
available to them almost constantly by phone, and they, 
in turn, were always available to their students by phone, 

2. Manpower: Other Module Reports 
In addition to the Ohio 190^) Final Report, the reader is 
directed to: 

• Gadsden, Alabama Final Report for the use of com- 
munity personnel 

• Maryland Final Report for mcasur'cs of attitude 
changes of the professional staff and for definition of 
the role of ABE teacher aides 

• Virginia Final Report for descriptions and evaUiatioas 
of various approaches to the training of counselor 
aides. 

• Georgia Final Reporr for the training of recruiters and 
use of community personnel. 

i), MATt RIALS AND CURRICULA 

TO DEVELOP A MULTI-MEDIA MATERIALS 
CKNTKU SERVING APPALACIUA 
TO KVAiajATK MATERIALS, METHODS, AM) 
CONCEPTS OF ABE PROGRAMS 
The inalcriMs and curricula section includes .'^um- 
nuiries ot the (lacfsdcn. Alabama. Kentucky driver 
ixtucalioiK M^.^issi[>j»i ; an<l Ohio projcit^; as 

vwll a ' a tik >{. I ipMon of a ( cnti r y\ (hIiu cd 1nlkh<if:i jj>lu . 
ami rcfoicnci’S (o discussiojis i«f sj)rcif o iu.dciials in 
iiukIi'Ic fif il rc|»t>rl:; 

i‘he Apj^alaclnari Adult Basic Education Iwunen- 
sfr.dion (‘i nter has iJcvi loped and cvat'ialcd rnalcii ds 
and adopted curricula lc> nucl a \ancly of needs in 
Appalachian ABE. 

I. Sumnviry uf tlic Gndsden, Alabama, Module: IV* 
vclopmciit and Use of Video Tajx^ Recordings 

The purposes of this project were to demv>nstrale 
feasibility of Ircal video Cape program development for 
ABE. to determine the instructional effectiveness (»f that 
programming with ABE students, and to explore means 
c4 ABK teacher improvement through the use of the 
video tape recorder (VTR>. ^ 

An audio visual catalog listing material appropriate to 
ABE was compiled. During the development of the 
catalog weak areas in exisling audiovisuals were 
determined eiid Ivso broad areas were chosen for 
program development: communication skills and 
consumer inalhemalics. 

The local development of su|H^Iemental VTR 
curricular material wes not effectively or efhclv^rtly 
realized because of the lack o( knowledgeable 
professional manpowc’’ P both (elevision curriculum 
preparation and television production. The Gads^Jci 
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project has clearly demonstrated the fallacy of at 
tempting VTR production with limited resources and 
technical expertise without extensive and intensive on- 
the-job training. The trailing of local production and 
teaching staff significantly upgraded the caliber of tapes 
produced. 

Exploiationof teacher improvement through the use of 
VTR was attempted, but inadequate staffing and 
logistical and technical difficulties encountered made 
results of this effort inconclusive. 

2. Summary of the Ohio Module: Teacher-Made Su|> 
plementary Reading Materials 

Four experienced ABE teachers were employed to 
develop brief life-centered supplementary readings at 
different ABE instructional levels. The ieachers, who 
were indigenous to the community, allempted to design 
materials that were particularly relevant *o the ex- 
periences cf the local rural isolated population (e.g . 
tobacco farming and saw mill work)> 

The teachers who produced the materials indicated 
that they felt Inadequate to the task. They found great 
difficulty in Juggling the elements of intere.sting adult 
content, readability levels, and sequential skill 
development. Predictably, ABE students asked to 
evaluate materials were hesitant to do so, but those 
criticiques that were gathered included poor format, 
little or no student check, some materr Is below the 
interest and reading level of the students, and 
vocabulary not consistent with the reading levels for 
which the materials were Intended. 

Findings indicate Ihe need for systematic professional 
writing and production far beyond the capabilities of the 
parltime ABE teacher. The resulting evidence has en- 
couraged some state deparlmt-nts of ABE to expend 
limited resources in curriculum development at the state 
level rather than depending upon teachers. The ex- 
perience of the Gadsden, Alabama, module in the 
development of VTR tapes by professionals not trained to 
that task and the Ohio experience in the development of 
materials by professionals similarly untrained leads the 
AyVBEDC to rccommcfid caut ion In the demands made of 
ABE teachers. After extensive training the Ohio teachers 
increased their skills in materials development, but it 
should be noted that at that point the materials were not 
“teacher made," but rather the work of professionally 
(rained curriculum wiilcrs. In the Gadsden project the 
technical crew became much more proficient in the 
development of educational films after thorough 
training, particularly when they worked aitli tsained 
television teachers rather than with ABE teachei^ un- 
trained for that particular (ask. 

3. Summary of Jhc llarard. Kentucky, Module: Driver 

Education for ABE 

The Kentucky Driver Education project was designed 
with Ihe Apjvalachian Hcgiorv^l Educational Ealx iatory 
to make use of »or piggy back on) ex'^ling equipment 
Q nd facilities. It, a niral. lsola\d. cccnotnicallv 
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depressed area with virtually no public transportation, 
ability to travel is obviously important. Mobile vans 
containing driver education simulators owned and 
operated jointly by seven high school districts in 
southeast Kentucky have been used together with their 
driver education teachers in after-school hours to teach 
ABE students to drive. At the last reporting, almost all of 
the forty (40) students had received drivers’ licenses 
after the Ihree-monlh project in 1969. 

In addition to helping disadvantaged adults receive 
drivers’ licenses, the project w^as designed to investigate 
other questions, such as: 

(1) Does success in driver education motivate ABE 
students to further academic endeavor? 

Early findings indicate that many students plan fur- 
ther education. (Students commented that were other 
phases of education as highly refined as Iheir driving 
course, they would make more progress.) 

(2) Can disadvantaged ^students use simulators? 

While undereducated adults did not seem to have 
difficulty using the simulator equipment, there is some 
reason to believe that they had some trouble making the 
transfer of learning to the real experience o' driving a 
car. This will be further investigated In the 19V0 project. 

(3) Do ABE students show more geographic mobility as 
the result of driver education? 

Over half of the students contacted in the follow-up 
were able to give definite examples of increased mobility 
such as driving to work, classes, or to town to shop— 
thereby getting cheaper prices, 

(4) Do ABE students become more employable through 
driver education? 

Eight (6) students secured jobs or better joE . Several 
others are being considered for new jobs. 

4. Summary of the Mississipj>i Modide: Low Rcadi- 
bilily Newspaper 

In the twenty (20) rural i’volated mo<intain counties of 
App,’dachian Mississippi a great number of adults had 
never read a newspaper. The AABEDC Mississippi 
module at Itawamba Junior College (IJC) developed a 
lo\v reading level newspaper called The Appalachia 
News to providesuppleinenlal reading malcrial for adult 
basic education students. The newspaper is printed at a 
grej*. saving by the college and adult printing traincc.s at 
IJC The newsf>apcr has a full-time ?ditor. The 'cading 
level of each article is communicated to the ABE 
teachers using rho Appofachia News. 

The initial edition of 500 copies was printed February 
16. 1970 By June. 5.500 copies were being mailed to 
thi^iy four states. Ihe District of CoIun\bia. Puerto Rico, 
anvl the Virgin Islands in response to min\erous requests. 

The C S Department of Agricullurc. Health !)eparl- 
ircnl. Social Security. Manpower Training Program. 



Tennessee Valley Aulhorily, Extension Service, and 
Employment Service have been contributing material, 
much of it especially prepared, after teachers surveyed 
their stjdenU to determine the kinds of information the 
students seemed to lack. Wire copy and pictures from 
United Press International are donated by the local 
Tupelo Daily Journal, A training session attended by 
eighty-five (85) teachers was held on the use of the 
newspaper in ABE. A follow-up survey found that ABE 
students had acquired much new information on such 
matters as: employment, public assistance, social 
security, food stamps, community act’cn programs, and 
further educational opportunities. A one lhird rise over 
the same time period in the previous year occurred in 
ABE enrollment. 

5, AABEDC Directo'^y 

The Appalachian Adult Basic Education Demon- 
stration Center distributed a list of the names and ad- 
dresses of publishers of ABE materials and of agencies 
offering free or inexpensive supplementary materials. 

6. Discussions of Niaterials: Module Reports 

Thereader is referred to the following final reports for 
discussions of specific materials: 

• Maryland Final Report for materials used In the 
teaching of typewrilir.g in ABE 

• Gadsden. Alabama, Final Report for a report of the 
use of Stock Vaughn, Audio-Link World of Work 
Scries, Link Perceptual Development Series, Cowles 
GED preparation materials, and teacher-made 
materials. 

E. METHODS AND TEACHING TECHNIQUES 

TO EVALUATE MATERIALS, METHODS, AND 
CONCEPTS OF ABE PROGRAMS 

TO DEVELOP A LEARNING LABORATORY FOR 
MANPOWER TRAINING 

Themethods and leaching section Includes summaries 
of the Mississippi mobile learning center; North 
Carolina; New Yo’“k; Ohio; Bear Crock, Alabama; and 
Maryland projects, and a description of the AABEDC 
teaming center, 

I. Summary of the Mississip^x Module: Mobile Learn- 
ing Ccntei 

In the same rural isolated mountain counties served by 
The Appalachia Neur, the AABEDC. through the 
Itawamba Junior College (IJC). has developed a moving 
learning center. The To'vn and Country Mobile Homes 
Company donated a mobile facility which was modified 
and stocked with hardware and software by the Missis* 
sippi Slate Department of Education. The facility moves 
to seven separate locations each week: Lhree industrial 
sites, two public housing sites, and two rural sites. The 
mobile ccnlcr is staffed by a curriculum specialist and 
O r assistant and supervised by the director of the IJC 



vocational center and the local adult education super- 
visor. The initial enrollment of eighty people has grown 
steadily. 

As a consequence of this project, ABE is available in a 
modern well-equipped facility where there was no ABE 
before. By moving each day, expense can be shared 
which would make such facilities prohibitive in on? 
location, The withdrawal rate from the program has 
been less than ten percent and the average gain on a 
standardized test (ABLE) for seventy-five (75) hours of 
instruction across the sample has been 1.9 in grade 
equivalence— almost twice the average local gain for an 
equal lime period in more conventional programs. 

2. Summary of the New York Module: The Com- 
munity Sc^iool 

Another avenue for coping with distance and with a 
scattered isolated population in the delivery of adult 
basic education has benn cooperation with a community 
school district. The Appalachian Adult Basic Education 
Demonstration Center has worked with the Community 
School Program of the Corning City School District and 
the Cornlng-Paintcd Pest Area School District in New* 
York to develop ABE in a context of continuing and 
recreation education. The project begain In February 
and it is too soon to assess the results. However, one 
promising practice which has be«m used in the New York 
project is a traveling minMab shared by several ABF! 
programs to cut costs of programmed materials while 
allowing a large dcgrc'^ of individualized instruction. The 
lab fils into a station wagon and has tegs with wheels to 
facilitate movement. The lab is available when school 
facilities arc being used by adults engaged in a variety of 
activities. 

3. Summary of tlie Ohio Module: Traditional Oasscs, 
Learning Centers, Home Instruction 

The Ohio modulo has compared grade equivalent gains 
on a standardized test (TABE) as well as changes In 
attitudes for 100 hours of instruction of students enrolled 
in traditional classrooms, learning centers, and home 
instruction. Also, a cost analysis of a learning ccnlcr in 
comparison with home instruction has been undertaken. 

Traditional classrooms arc defined as group 
procedures directed by professionals v-ith liUlc in- 
dividualization. They meet two (2) evenings per wc^k for 
a total of six (6) haul's per week. 

Ix'arning centers are defined as individualized 
procedures directed by professionals and 
paraproftssionals larg''ly using prograr.micd materials. 
The learning centers arc open four evenings per week 
for a lolal of twelve (12) hours per week. 

Home ir.slruction is defined as individualized 
procedures deliver I'd in ^hc ABFr students' homes by 
paraprofcssionals using a combination of programmed 
and rvinforccmcnl materials under the guidance of an 
ABE professional Instruction and study lime per 
week variable 

1 hercsjlts are present d in tables h.. 11. 12, and 11. It 
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vvilJ bo noted in lab!c 10 that <hc teaming center showed 
1.5 limes the gain per hour in ^eadin^» for 100 hours of 
instruction that the traditional classrooms shoved and 
tha t the home inslructron showed 2,2 times the gain of ihe 
traditional classroom. 

TJblo 10 
OHIO MODULE 

COMPARATIVE GAINS IN RE/\I>IKC ACHIEVIMENT 
FOR THRIE TYPES OF PROGRAMS 



classrooms in the Ohio project were allowed to take 
materials home, while those enrolled in the learning 
centers were not. 

Tile findings presented in table 12 arc, of course, 
subjective reports of changes in aNKude but tend to 
support the findings on the standardized achievement 
test. 



Learning 


Home 


Traditional 


Center 


Instruction 


Cl.Jssroonos 


Numbi'r tested 


39 


71 


1‘oial Lours of 
inst ruction 7,439 


I,BSU 


2,525 


Average Irours 
1‘v'f student 54 


48 


36 


Total gain in grade 
equivaUou inontKc 260 


95 


55 


Average gain per 
student in grade 
iquivilcnt i* cntTis 19 


24 


S 


A \erage gain }\:r 
lK>iir of in*.! ruction . 03SI 


.0503 


.0228 



In arithmetic, table H shows the learning center and 
home iaslruction bolh showed 1 .6 times the gain per hour 
of the traditional classroom. 



T.ibK' II 
OHIO MODUl-I 

COMPARATIVEGAINS IN NRnMMniC ACMUViMFNr 
FOR TURK 1 YHS OF PROGRAMS 





Ic arning 


1 to c 


Tt.kIiI lonal 




Ccnier 


Instruction 


Cla isrov.»m« 


Numbi r tes ed 


137 


39 


70 


Tot iJ ijours ol 
ih-iruvlion 


5,637 


I.S28 


2,516 


\ > cn gc lK?>\ir» I'v r 
‘ti’de lit 


41 


17 


36 


Tol il in grade 

c i^ui V .1 Iv. ot rionl l\s 


234 


77 


63 


Vv era ;e gain |x r 
»1udent in grade 
I'spji ’• ale nl mo nibs 


1 7 


20 




\ ' e r 1 go -oain p>. r 
iKiiir of iiuirvKlion 


. oi: 


.Oil 


,025 



A parliid explanation i>f these ditlereiKcs in gain may 
t<e tile ch»scT reinfonermnt and vinitiruiily of learning 
a\ailah*‘’ in the learning untcr arul home instruclion 
since thf luuhtiona* Jasstoj nis meet only six luxirs per 
O Mowexcr, the AllK sRidcnt.^ in the traditional 
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Tabic 12 
OHIO MODULF 



OESIKVARLE CHANGFS IN PARTICIPANTS IN THRFF. TYPES OF PROGRAMS 
IFvNRNlNG CFN :iR 



ATTITUDE TO.VARD 


NO OBSFRVAPTE 
CHANGE 


SOMf- 

improvtmf>jt 


MUCH 

improvfmfnt 


Education 


6 . 


37 


56 


Worki.^R 


26 


8 


19 


Family ropomibiJily 


3 


17 


12 


Community rcijionslbini 


11 


19 


31 


Self .concept 


23 


41 


82 


Persona) appcaiance 


9 


12 


62 



(Students v.e 'c not rated on u\\ iicmi) 



ATTITUDE TOWARD 


HOME INSTRUCTION 
NOOBSFRVAba: 

chance 


SOME 

IMPROVFMINT 


MUCH 

IMPROVIMINT 


Eduettion 


2 


H 


23 


Working 


12 


19 


S 


Family rc«jK>nslbillty 


M 


8 


18 


Community reiponsibllUy 


U 


17 


13 


Self.conccj^ 


0 


17 


22 


Personal apjvarancc 


6 


21 


12 



ATTITUDE TOWARD 


TRAOmONAL CLASSROOMS 
NOOKSIRVABLF. 

CILANCr 


SOMF 

IMTHOVI MINT 


MUCH 

IMPROVEMENT 


Education 


20 


26 


29 


Working 


20 


38 


26 


Family tciponsibility 


7 


16 


14 


Community rc$fvi:<ibilily 


9 


18 


35 


Self. concept 


9 


41 


26 


Personal appearance 


19 


23 


31 



er|c 

b J 



Table 13 is deemed quite significant by the AABEDC 
since home instruction might be expected to be much 
more costly than tlie learning center. 

Tablo IS 
OHIO MODULF 

COMPARATIVE COSTS OF HOME INSTRUCTION 
AND A LEARNING CENTER 



Home Learning Cenur 
InstrucHon Select 



Number served 


45 


66 


Toul liours logged 


5,768 


4,662 


Total cost 


$8, 114 


$7,008 


Cost per hour ol 






instruction logged 


$ 1.45 


$ 1.50 


Cost per person 


$ 101.49 


$ 106. 18 



In the view of the staff of the Ohio module and the ABF' 
staff of the Ohio State Department of F^ducatlon, in- 
dividuals are being reached by the home instruction 
program who never would bo reached by other ABK 
programs. For further detail on differences in the three 
samples, the reader is referred to the full Ohio final 
report, 

4. Summary of the Marylmd Module: Tyj>e\vTiling 
Instmclioii 

In the three western counties of Maryland, designated 
as Appalachian, typewriting was added to the ABK 
curriculum in experimental classes with the aim of 
improving the recruitment, motivation, and retention of 
undereducated adults. 

As compared with control groups in each county, the 
experimental groups with typewriting instruction 
showed higher enrollment, fewer s\ ithdrawals. and much 
higher nightly attendance for 100 hours of instruction. 
Knrollmcnl as compared to the previous year at the 
centers where the experimcnial classes were held was 
also increased. The explanation offered for these find- 
ings is that the use of the typewriter (clcclric typewriters 
were uscxl> pro\ ided an ego building device as well as«in 
acc<'ptaLic rationale to assrxialcs for attending classes. 
A ^tu^^y of aeliievemcnt gains \sas inconclusive 

As would Ex' expected m too hours of combined 
academic «ind typew riling insi ruction, typing skills were 
not devcloj>cd A next phase implemented in FV '70 of« 
fers more evenings of ABK and/or lime for typing 
practice each week with a total of 250 hours of actual 
academic and typing instruction. I>ocal business 
cducati(Hi teachers and high school business cebicalion 
facilities have been eouibinexl with professional and 
j\ira professional ABK ixpsonnel in developing this 
project 

5. Somiuary of Vk Ik'ar Creek. .MaKim.n Module: 
lliisincss and Industry 

a rural area of .Ala Kim a wAh growing job op- 
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portunitics rs new^ industry moved in, Redman In- 
dustries, a subsidiary of Hallmark Homes, donated a 
mobile home for use as a learning center with main- 
tenance and a site to the local school board to upgrade 
the education of local employees. Recruiting was ac- 
complished through industry cooperation and referral. 
Plans were made to work with local industry in the 
development of job-related ABE curricula. However, a 
particularly violent strike over union matters at Redman 
Industries impaired the effectiveness of the learning 
center since :t w'as associated with that industry in the 
minds of the local population both through proximity and 
funding. 

In the spring of 1970 a way was found to move the 
learning center to the grounds of the county high school. 
At that time the Alabama State Department of Education 
took over complete financing of the center. The Bear 
Creek Center has been used constantly by the Bear Creek 
Watershed Association and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority as a model facility for those developing 
learning centers in other parts of the Southeast. 

6. Summary of the North Carolina Module: (A Fea- 
sibility Study) Learning Outcomes from Learning 
Centers 

In the spring of 1970 a study was conducted through 
Appalachian State University in North Carolina to 
determine the feasability of developing a proposal for 
the study of the comparative cognitive and affective 
learning outcomes from ABK organized as self-directed 
instruction and as small group instruction. The study 
was initiated through concern that \vl>*lc ABK students 
show* remarkable cognitive gains as measvirod by 
standardized achievement tests through individealizcd 
sclf-di reeled Instruction in (he learning center, they may 
not be acquiring the positive changes in sclf-conccpt that 
they might through the interaction of smtall-group in- 
struction. The outcome of the feasibility study was a 
proposal to be implemented in the next fiscal year cn- 
titled "A Comparison of the Relative Kffcctivcness of 
liCarning Laboratories and Small Group Procedures in 
Changing the Self Concepfs of Adult Basic Students ” 

7. The AABLDC Central Learning Center 

TO DKVKI^OP A LKAHNING LABOKAIOHV FOR 
MA\P(AVE'R TRAINING, the AABFDC is in the process 
of dc\cloping a learning center on (he Morchcad Slate 
University campus for use in c^'aluating methods and 
materials and it, pi u\ Iding a practical cxpcricrue in the 
training of pioU>slonal and j.\ira professional ABK 
|Krsoni>cl. as well as for use in serving the local ABK 
student |x>pulation 

S. Discussion' f Mctlu -Is: Module Kci>or(s 

The reader is rcfcrrcii ro the follow ing final rcix>rls for 
discussion of s|xxific mcdnxls; 

• BcarCrcck. AlaKima. Final Rc^X'tt fora discussion of 

the ro?c of ihc learning Lib coordinator 



• Georgia Final Heport for a discussion of leaching 
methods in training rccruilcrs 

^ Gadsden, Alabama, Final Hcporlfora list of teaching 
methods used in the traditional classroom 

r. CON HNUAL AND TERMINAL COUNSELING 
The Counseling section includes a summary of the 
V'irginia Module, discussions of the use of the Uni\ crsily 
of Texas kit for Teacher Awareness in Guidance and 
Counseling and counseling aclivilics in various modules. 

Since the Norfolk expcriincnl in adult basic and 
vocationa! education of the early 1960’s it has been 
generally recognized that guidance and counseling 
services arc necessary parts of adult education. Adult 
basic education students by definition arc beset by 
severe problems in all of their roles -as self-actualizing 
individuals, as fan)iJy members, as cultural group 
members, and as members of the larger society, 
SoeiaMy, physically, psychologically, txonomically, and 
legally they tend to have problems which restrict Ihcit 
attendance in educational programs and ihcir ability to 
profit from instruction should they gel there. The Ap- 
palachian ;%dull Uasic Education Dcnrkonslration Center 
lias stressed tlie necessity of counseling and of guidance 
services as an integral |>arl of AltK. 

1. Summary of llic Virguiia Modulo: Counselor 
Aides 

• The AABKDG has sponsored a two-year project to 
develop a training model for counselor aides in southwest 
Virginia. Through this [>rojcct mans j>ossiblc duties of 
jx)vaprofcssionai ABK counselors under the supervision 
of a certified counsclcHr were examined for training needs 
and suitability, 

Aclivilics of the Virginia coutisolor aide projci t in- 
cluded: 

• The rating by each counselor aide and the counselor- 
consultant of the value to the counselor aides' ABL 
work of each formal and infonnal aspect of the 
training program. 

9 A subjective (iclcfiiiin«'^lion of personal charac- 
teristics of svjccessful counselor aides for seleclion 
into training 

^ Tlie dcvclc^mcnt of data gathering instruments 

i The rating by each counselor aide and the counselor* 
consultant of the cffectiNcncss of completion of 
various tasks. 

2. University of Texas Teadier Awareness Package in 
Cuidaiio? and Counseling 

The University of Texas guidance kit, developed by a 
309 special project for teachers, was found to be very 
useful in creating awareness Oi the n*xds of ABK 
s.udcnts in par a professionals in the Ohio project. The kil 
was used v^ith the discussioti guide dcvclojxd by the 
r.a State rX'parlnicnt of Kducalion It was found 



necessary before each unit to introduce the key concepts 
of that unit, The pro and post lci>ls were found to have 
rat lie r high readability levels for use with 

para professionals. 

As was noted in the training section of this report, parts 
of the tJjiivcrsily of To^as kil were also used in a 
workshop for AMK counselors. Fcirls were also used wiiM 
oncgroiM of participants of the Appalachian Adult B.* 
Education Teacher-Trainer Workshop in Heading. Tlie 
AAUFDC has plans for some «Tdaplation of the Cjiivcr- 
sity of Texas kit for the Appalachian region. 

The reader is rcfcrjcd to IhcGadsden, Alabama. Final 
He]X)rl for a discussion of group and itdividual coun- 
seling 

G. PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP 

The placement and follow-up section includes simi* 
maries oflhc South Carolina and West Virginia jnodulcs 
and discussions of follow-up activities in other module 
final reports. 

1. Placemen I 

Placement hi A ABK DC terms means the establish- 
ment of conlael l>clwecM ABF^ students and graduates, 
prospective employers, and further training op- 
porlunilics. Adult Ixisic education is seen l>olh as one 
aspect of the anti|>ovcrly war and of continuinf* 
cducationand badiv' in need of articulation with l>oth. 

SUM.NiAHY OF TMK SOUIll CAHOLIXA MODCl.K 

In a lic'uily industrialized county of Soulh C'arolin.i 
willi many job o|xmings and matu' unemployed who do 
Jiol hav e Ihc educational rwpiiremcnEs and job skills to 
fit the o|K’nings. the Slate Dejwrlmcnt of F:ducation and 
the AABr.lK' have dev eloped a project to tcT the concept 
of a cnnmitnn'cafi'orj ccifatysf between eommunity cm- 
[dnymcjit resources and educational resources. 

Informalion eonceriung available aduP. voc'aiional, 
and technical ecluc«ation op^wrtunilics in the area was 
gathered and made available to personnel directors in 
industry in the eixmtv . Information concerning the 
training needs for unfilled aiid anlici|valcd job 
ic'qulvcmcnls w«vs galhcrcd and made available to the 
various training |)rogranis. 

The sccoikI phase of the S(HJth C'arolina moctulc in- 
volves the implementation of a two way placement 
m(xlcl in which [HTSonncl [>eopIcin business and industry 
will rclcr undercdvjealcd and untrained job applicants to 
Ihe appropnalc I raining facility and educational in- 
sliliitionsvvill train l-r jv>l>s to aid in placement. 

2. Follovv'U, 

FoPou-op i.mihM iiv ihc \ to mean Mb the 
maiTitcnancc of contact wuh fumn r .AHK studci.Ts and 
td>o the investigahoii i c .>( ir.s for nh^cntreism m s\>ih- 

drawal 

(>0 

l-V 




a) SUMMARY OF THE WEST VIRGINIA MODULE; 
WSG RANGE FOLtXDW UP SURVEY 

The A ABEDC West Virginia module has coiTipleled the 
second year of a three year project to develop a mode) 
for an efficient low-cost follow-up of ABE graduates, 
Follow-up of graduates is seen as important for 
ci^rriculum adjustment as well as for selling ABE to 
potential sludenLs, to the general public, and to the 
legislators that fui^d ABE programs, 

EightyTive ABE students, half volunteer and half 
noiivoiunleert in four separate programs, were ap- 
proached by their teachers while still enrolled in ABE 
with a request for cooperation in a follow-up study. 
Practice was given in filling out the kinds of queslion- 
na’fcs to be used in the follow-up and baseline data was 
collected, mostly from student files. At present seventy- 
six subjects are in contact and twohave died. 

As the project developed, the growing group identity of 
the study subjects became an important corollary of (ho 
module. The time spent in ABE is usually short w'ith 
consequent lack of sufficient rehJorcemenl of skills in 
the cognitive, and more particiOarly in the affective, 
realms. The newsletters, group get-togethers, and 
counseling activities that evolved as means of keeping in 
contact with the subjects of the follow-up survey become 
a mechanism of support reinforcing ihc influence of ABE 
over time. 

Behavioral changes coincident with the ABE c-x- 
porience hare boon considered, usually by rase studios; 
including changes In seirestoovi, community 
relationships, and job “success stories.'* All but two of 
the sample arc financially independent at present, Two 
are still receiving welfare payments -one because of 
joblessness, the ether because of iltness. 

It has been found that each group can be followed with 
the expense of only two man-days a month. The last year 
of (he project will incliKle a study of .ABE graduates w ho 
were m*t originally involved in the projeel to attempt to 
asconaiii what part the support activities have had on 
the positive results of (he survey. 

Other findings v.’urlhy of mention at this point in the 
study air: 

•a random sample of the school achioement, ab- 
scnleeisiii, and schod behavior of twenty-three 
children of the ABE graduates show cd eight out Oi ten 
children experiencing positive altitudjn?^.! and 
behavior cliangcs roincident with their parents’ in- 
volvement in ABE. 

#Thc case sliidies collected have pointed to some ABE 
curriculum and service needs such as a job placement 
specialist; a iKtfer system for recruitment ; a d i.i- 
struction in the use of the public hbrarv (as a ready 
m:-ans of continuing educatio-i); and in installmenl 
buying Ho pre ent job loss through garuishmenl of 
wages); 



•The most slarlling statistic conccled tc dale was the 
O >^ic charge of the participants. Adding (U the 
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welfare payments of those who drew welfare prior to 
ABE involvement to (2) their preseni incomes and lo 
(3) (he positive changes in income of those not 
originally on ,« ^Ifare, and subtracting (4) thewc:f:. e 
payment those two subjects who still draw welfare 
it w'as found that for the sevonly-six subjects from 
whom the data w^as gathered, ABE had added $U0,r/ 
annually to the economy. 

b) FOLLOW-UP IN OTHER MODULES 

The reader is referred to (he foI'Dwing module f r;-. 
reports for other reports of the outcome of foil w up 
defined either as contact with graduates or as in 
vcsligalion of causes of al*^enleeism, 

• West Virginia Final Report 

• Maryland Report 

•'Virginia I' Report 

The demonstration functions of tue Appalachian Ad j 1 
Basic Education Demonstration Center have ciuj, 
reviewed under seven components of adult brsi^ 
education. Fourteen field units or modules in eleven 
stales have been summariied in addition '.o activities of 
the Center proper. 



EVALUATION 



The summaries of two e\ aluations of the Appr lachian 
ACiUll Basic Education l^emonslralion Center arc 
• eported in this section: (I) the findings and recom- 
mendations of the independent evaluation by the 
Michigan Institutional Survey and Consulting Service, 
and,<2) the ranking by the AABEDC Kegiona' Board of 
Directors of ABE priorities in relation to the AABEDC 
past and future activities, 

I. MICHIGAN 

INSTITUTIONAL SURVEY 
AND CONSULTING 
SERVICE 

The independent evaluation of the AABF'DC was 
conducted in four phases: 

<1) A wide range of liicra’nrc on Appalachia was 
collected, reviewed and absL..Ltcd, This collection h^s 
been printed as a separate monograph entitled U’ith 
Re/cri'nce to Appc!ac*’ia. 

(2) A specialists’ eo .erence of adult educators and 
experts on di^7cTcnl aspects of App-Jachia was held to 
develop rccoinmcndatio.is for appropriate aclivilie.s tn 
• ABE In Appalachia against wh^ch to measure the 
AABEDC and toward which the AABEDC could work in 
d )0 future* 

<3) The Michigan evaluation sLa^f visited all of the 
modules and the Center. 

<4^ All information was collect!^ aid evaluation and 
recommendations were wTiltcn. 

g j^j^Tiajor findings of the AABEDC evaluators were 



• The object i\es of the Center, from a carcftlly 
established viewpoint of Apjxjlachian conditions and 
needs, appropriate and valid. 

• The strategy of developing modules in the field 
throughout the region is si ind and has merit 
educationally and politically. 

• Exiting ipnovations would never have been 
demonstrated In ll.cir present seltirgs without the 
Center module o^jfaraluj. 

• Sharply improved ABh' at (he inodi'lrs has resulted 
from modulo operations, 

• 1 ho pioneering efforts of the modules have markedly 
affex'tcd their lionie states. All state dirtviors 
(picsifoned inditalcd to the evaluation toa/n tint the 
module aclirilies had I)ccn influential on ABE 
Ihrc jgliout ad jvfl- ^ Ib^ slates -Appalachir.n and 
non Api^lachijii, 

^ Tlie spread cffcrl of nvxJule operations is peten- 
liaily f/cnl on a regional and n.'itional basis, 'the 
Center was found to be serving a valuable purpose as ^ 
comoiunicdtion agency throiighoul the region and 
nation for improved ABE programs. 

• The vcifie objectives of the module were not always 
deal ' 19^. 

To dale there has been opporlunislrc and someliines 
hasty or delayed c ppraichcs to mCKjulc deveJopment, 
generally because of the time pressures caused by 
short-term support. 

• A commendable effort has been sustained to piovide 
accountability of module operations. 

• The relationships of the Centers staff with the per- 
sonnel of the m^ules are excellcn*. There is a mutual 
respect with clear understanding of acceptable 
working rclalio:ishlps. 



• The :eadcrship role of the Ccnicr's staff is recognized 
and appreciated by officials of state deparlmenis of 
education and by local school officials with whom 
module personnel are associated. 

• The leadership roJe cf the Conter^s staff Is ako 
recognized and appreciated by the nation’s 
professional and lay citizens concerned with adult 
education. 

• The host universit> (Morehead State University) has 
evidenced high regard for the Center and its staff— 
principally throng'. approval of a new graduate 
Program, »he gi anting of academic rank to staff 
members, and the provision of choice space in the new 
professional education building. 

• When the Center is view’od solely in terms or v.ork 
completed, of definitely established ac- 
complishments, Ignoring for the moment its work in 
progress, the results fi'om so short a period of effori 
arc truly amazing. 

• The headquarters office of the Cemer is unusually well 
organized and operated. 

The recommendations of the Michigan Institutional 

Survey and Consulting Service for the AABKDC follow. 

tt’here appropriate, action has been taken or planned by 

the Center for all recommendatioas. 

• Topics rather exlerisively studied by the AABEDC, 
•iuch as the deliveiy of ABK through the learning 
center, should be “buttoniX? up" in the form of 
natiorially available summaries of findings 

• The method of developing some of the module topics 
should include Isohtion by and direction from the 
A^XBKDC staff, In comparison Ic the p:^st system in 
whtoli the module proposal initially was developed 
entirely from local perceptions of ABE needs. 

• The AABEDC staff should take responsibility for the 
background review cr .search of the literature for new' 
modules, I e., project-support reseaich. 

• The cbjectives cf each module should be limit'd and 
sharpened to provide clear evidence of the Impact of 
S|»ccific practices. 

^ Several modules should conlinue to w ork on the same 
problem. 

• Comporali\e data from conirol grouj.>s that were not 
introduced to the innovation should be collected for 
each module. 

• The amount of data expected from each module 
should be refined to eliminate excessive paper work. 

• An urgent recommendation is for the seeking out of 
earlier, longer-term funding This should irclude 

Q I from Morehead State University, the host 

CD 1/^iity of the Center, 



• The A AH?:i ' should modify its name to reflect a less 
limited interagency liaison. 

• National ABE should make the necessary ad- 
justments in legislation and regulation to permit 
longtcnn grants beyond a single year and continued 
support for centers where useful pools of manpower 
and know-how have been established. 

^ Hi' pnssible that the Center cannot spare manpower 
for losearch unrelated to module development. 

• Dissemination should be improved, Suggested means 
for ' nprovcnr.enl Include a Cenler publication secies, 
promotional articles in professional journals, an ABE 
newsletter or journal, in addition to in-service training 
activities. 

^ I'rom a research standpoint fewc*r modules might be 
more manageable, however thi.s negates the change 
agent objectives of the Center involving all the Ap- 
palachian states. 

• Interstaff communication sho»ild be improved. 

• The role of the regional board of directors should be 
expanded. 

• Despite present positive relationships between the 
Center and the university, closer ties should be 
established. Suggested methods of closer coordination 
include a financial inveslmenl in the Cenler; salaries 
for teaching staff members; Inlegralion of selection, 
salary, and promotions of teachirig Cenler staff with 
college and education deparlrnent programs, and an 
institutional advisory coir.mitlee. 

• ,Vs a result of the collation of With Reference to Ap- 
palachia and tlie- Specialists* Conference, U would 
appear that future rriodule development should be 
aimed at (i) the younger urKlereduc^* led adult, (2) the 
development of curricula to improve life in Ap- 
palachia, including rural life, forestry, recreation, 
welfare, child care, nutrition, and out migration; i3) 
community programs that combine education with 
child care, employrnent, transportation, and im- 
proved family life; < 4 ) different subgroups such as the 
hdrd<ore alienated and the ambitious; (5) total- 
family and total-neighborhood education to prevei.t 
the iootation of the Individual from his kinship or peer 
group; (6) single-sex instructional programs to fit 
cultural newms: (7) pigg>’-backiiig adult education on 
tradil’onal church, music, crafts, and social ac- 
tivities; <8) education that is as different as possible 
fromcenvenUona) schooling; (9) c!o 3 cr articulation of 
edull education and vocational training and em- 
ployment; arxl UO) forming alliances with powerful 
local figures. 

II. REGIONAL BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 

The members of the Regional Board of Directors were 
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asked to make jvidgr.ents about < I ‘ .‘extent (o which a ihoir highest three prorilics for future AABEDC ac* 
regional ABB research and devclorinenl center should livilics, Table 14 presents their respo? ses. (Al:.o note 

be engaged in a variety of activities, t2) the extent to item of Appendix A, Accomplishments to which the 

which AABEDC was engaged in tr activities; and (3) AABEDC meeting was judged to have contributed.) 



T^blc 14 

Rcj^ionsl Board Me mberi /nd^^ment of: 

A. Bxlonl to which a Regie nil R etc arch am* Dc\clopnj*:nt 
Center Should Be In\ol\cd in Sclccicd Activities; 

B. Extent to which \ABFOC was in Acii\itu‘>; 

and 

C. Priorit ic for Future ,\ABti'>C \cinitiosi. 



rj 1/5 

Cm E 

t Cfc. ^ 

S - S s ^ 

2. f £ .i: 

1 o Si i 



Bo rc4jon<iblc for designings djssejni i.it 'i 5 , aixl assuring tlw' wfdosj-reid 
a Joplion of SI. ccc5«^ful innosaliom 0 (• I 6 20 

Continuing to dosclo^i inlcrrct ilionships between Ap^vi hicbian states v\BK 0 0 2 9 17 

Develop profession<-l and pa;aprv''/essional training piograms 



Be an laforniarior. J<sscm in-i lor ol tJie knowledge generated b', rcsiarch 
and pra :ticc in APE 

Be concerned wUJi de .eloping ;'*rotol> prvJiKts which weuld be di>. 
leminatod arxl ir tailed by other organisations in ALE (» , g. Teciuitnicnt 
cr curriculum materials) 

Be concerned with eonduclirg research 

Study diagtKnOc techniques for AppalicTiian ABE 

tsublUh cooperative pilsl effort? with lc«tal sclrcols, colleges, ansi 
universities 

Develop a regional cc?ger 
Develop an evaluation center 
Develop ft materials center 

Coordinate » multi -media lOm.Tunications compoiKnt 
Strengthen mobiliralton cf bumin and ii.stitutional resources in ABE 



Q Jy aiUibulet tiecetsify fee sisceessful ABE teachers 
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0 0 1 II IS 

0 O 0 9 19 

0 0 0 12 17 

1 2 4 LI 6 
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0 0 5 13 10 
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1 2 S 13 6 

0 1910 7 

018114 
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2 9 10 


0 0 1 


0 0 1 
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It ca*' be seen in tabic 14 that the regional board 
n’lembers placed the highest priority or recom- 
mendations on the dissemination function of the 
AABEDC. About an equal number of members evaluated 
the AABEDC efforts in disseminating the oiiipul of 
Center activities as Much as judge these activities as 
Little. On the other hand the majority of the members 
evaluated the AABEDC activities as None in thf area of 
dissemination of geneial m/ormation on ABE rescc?rch 
and demonstration which the Center did rot produce. 
There is some question of the appropriateness of the 
AABEDC's engaging in general dissemination activities. 

The next highest priority or recommendation was for 
the contlnujnc ^ of vhe building of interrelat(c*iships 
between the thirteen Appalachian states In ABE. The 



regional board members judged that the AABEDC had 
stre.'^sed this function above all others in the past. 

The next highest priority was the AABEDC training 
funciion which almost equal numbers of members 
evaluated as Much and as Little in the past. This 
judgment was made before both the workshop for 
teacher trainers in reading vhich has had a strong 
regional impact and the w'orkshop for ABE counselors. 

Since dissenriinaticn was seen as a most important 
activity of the Appalachian Adult Basic Education 
Demonstration Cenkr, regional board members wore 
asked to specify in the area of printed materials what 
kinds of publications they desired and anticipated usage 
of different kinds of publications. Table 15 outlines their 
replies. 
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PUBl IC DESmtD FROM AABtDC BY REGIONAL BOARD 
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Curriculum guides or inalerlah 
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Conference report* 
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Planning and evaluation Is'iidei 
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Nc^vvlclter 
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Training manuals 
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Dlagr#ostic imirumer.s 
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16 
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33 


Catalog of film* on Appilachia 


5 


4 


7 


14 
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35 


Research monogra)^* 


8 


3 


2 


11 


S 


29 



Although the members anticipated almost cquil usage 
of each type of publication, it t$ interesting to note that 
research monographs were seen %% being least used, and 
supplementary ABE reading materials, teacher trciining 
manuals, and a rV-^sfetter were seen as being ihc most 
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Tht mc...bcr$ of the AABEDC Begional Board oC 
Directors were also asked to rank the importance of 
thirty-six (36) possible areas of research and demon- 
st ra lion In ABE . They w cic also a sked tc slate (heir three 
priorities for future exploration. Table 16 shows their 
iTsponses. 
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PRiORITY QUESTIONS IN ABE 
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What techniques aid rclcntion? 


0 


0 


2 


10 


16 


26 


4 


1 
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Whalj if any, are the specialised competcncks required 
for teaching and counseling ihc educulonalh/ and oc. 
cupatiaruliy disadvanlaged students? 


I 


0 


1 


lA 


12 


26 


2 


0 


0 
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What are the best methods fo; effecUscly updating ABE 
teachers, adminisUalcrs, apf tcuiscIojs (c.g, in service, 
pre-service, retraining, etc.) 


0 


0 


2 


15 
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26 
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1 
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Wh^l effect do present f^udcnls liA\e on the recruitment 
of new students? 


0 


' 
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18 


26 
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What ?ie the needs for and methods of j'coviding continue us 
ii;. service training systems for stile dej^rtmepts cf adult 
educitlon? 
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25 
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What is the role cf business and industry in Afif ? 
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16 
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25 
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What is th? relationship between ABE and sell - :onccpt? 
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What teacher attributes aid retention? 
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19 


24 
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lijw' can ABE Uchniques a nd personnel be eff^ . i ivel) j nd 
uniformly ^ pdalcd? 
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How can mass rredia (i.c. radio, teles i^ion, |'»TvS‘^ce u^cd 
inABE(e-g. rr.:nit/rent, Imiruclion)’ 
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21 
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sVhu are the theoretical arxl j^acticU issues ins 'l.cd in 
toorougMy iniegraling ABE n 1 socational tralnlnjj? 
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IS 
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24 
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What are the best methods of fo^lcsvlng up aBE gjatfuitc^? 


0 


1 




17 
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24 
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Wh^t it the effect of ABE on acceptance d, peers? 
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1 


2 


19 


5 


24 
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Jio^ can teachers and admirdsUJt'''rs be trained to set be- 
haviotal objcclis cs? 
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16 
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’.Vhat ^re thp r>ceds of business and industry *er>ed b> ABt? 
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23 
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Conlinucd on nexi 
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Priofiiics 



What job opportunities are available to AEE students 
through local, state, and federal government? 

What is the role of social agencies in helping the 
disadvantaged adult? 

What arc the allt utive methods for assuring that curricula 
aic relevant to the needs of the learners? 

What are the alternative methods for assessing and altering 
the p.itlic's Image o*" ABF? 

Whit is the orriploymcnt hislo.'v of Si'cIUre rtcipienls after 
coioplctlng ABE? 

How does the < duc;.tiona I!) disadvantaged adult in 
App-iTcHa seek i.’formation? 

Wh,.l if > the expoctaljuns of the students before they 
inter the ABF program? 

Wh.it esaluatior metl^cnls exist or cen bo dc velO(X'd which 
issiire that a ciurivuluM mevt: its own tbjectises? 

Wh-it arc the ortiniun< stralt gii'S for tlic diffeslori of 
Innosatioix* In ABF? 

Ik»w can \olunteers be trained and u«cd? 

How ca.i ABF I'TOgraim cffccti»cl> avva'^e successful 
placeincnt of th?ir f,radua*cs? 

What pf > clK>logical and sociological chauc!cristics affect the 
learning of disadsanta ged adults? 

•V' St are the vixeeh ami auditors \Ocabular> usages of ABF 
Students at Lc\eK I, II, and iii. 

'.Vh.M, if an>, are the special, :«'d competencies needed by 
ABF students to participate in planning ABF? 

VS'hit are the strategies for cHrolrating the barriers to 
cffcclixe planning at the slalclcxcls? 

What ABF student attributes £Te associated with withdrawal? 

What Is the role of the Unlxcrsity staff member In the 
implementation of research in ABF? 

What ;s the relationship between geographic isolation and 
wf participation in cducaticm? 
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Can i j.ioJc' for effecting and accommodaiing change 
be developed uldch will assist decision juakerr >n ABF. 
in tliclr da>-lo-day operations? 

Can diffeientiJted sl.iffir/g irnnreve ilic efiecUvcnc<:s 
of imtiLCtion in ABF? 

V\1mI is ilic '’cost cffoc li V eness '' of coupling ABF 
and vocational tr. inng? 
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The •’cgional board members ranked some areas of 
ABKas Imporlanl or Very Important but did not indicate 
those areas as top priority for investigations. This ap- 
parent discrepancy may have been due to their feeling 
that these areas were already receiving sufficient at- 
tention. were not Cc^sily invcstigaled, or v;cre not suitable 
for the AABKOC. 

Four itemr concerning the study of elements affecting 
the retention of ABK students arJ of cxpxU:tior,s of 
adults cntcrirg ABK programs wore rated tep priority, 
but only one o\ those items ttcchniques to aid rclenlion) 
had a combined Iota) of Important and Very Important 
over 24, On the other hand, the el feel of present ABK 
students on (he recruitment of new' students u as ranked 



most important ( 26 >, but only one respondent thought it a 
priori ly issue for study. 

Olher items ranked as of highest importance (total 25 
or 26) were three Items related to training of ABK per- 
sonnel; and one item each related to the relationship 
between ousincss and Industry and ABKt and to the ef- 
fect of Al'K on the affective domain (self-concept). 

The rccommondallons of the Hcgional Board as w ell as 
those of the A ABK DC fndependent evaluators and the 
Hcsiarch Confcrcnc? mentionej in the change agent 
section will be cfjr.sidcrod in future AABKDC develop- 
mcnl. 
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Ti^e major conclusiCiif ) be drawn froh. the fin^tycarof 
full operation of (he Appalachian Adult Batic Education 
Denrionstration Center la (?ia( a regional demonstration 
and research center in aduU basic education has prove^i 
to be a useful, needed vehicle for positive changes ;n the 
quality and quantity of education available to un^ 
dereducated adults in thi« rural isolated mountain area of 
Appalachia. 

The effort In terms of time, money, and manpower 
w'liich produced (he foregoing evidence of spread of in* 
novations and increase of programs in Appalachian ABE 
would have needed to have been repealed thirteen times 
without the change agent, training, research, and 
demonstration functions of »he AABEDC, That many 
areas of AABEDC activities need consolidation and 
improvement goes without saying; that the AABEDC has 
(he resources to make these improvements and is a 
powerful tool for (he general improvcinent of education 
for the disadvanlaged regionally and nationally is to 
report a successful efricient Inveslmcnl of public funds 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



TijC major rccommcTidntlons of The Appalachian 
Adul» Basic Kducrllon Demonstration Center arc: 

• A model of regionalism, geographic or ethnic, should 
be appiled to future Special Kxpcrimcntal Demon- 
stration Projects nationally, 

• Tlic Appalachian Adult Basic Kducalion Demon- 
stration Center should be continued as a r:gional 
research, demonstration, and ABK personnel training 
c-cmcr. 

The two major recommendations above as well as th^ 
subsequent recemmendat Ions below evolved from three 
sources: 

• The 1908 and l'X9 final reports which have attempt#^ 
to define the successes and failures of the AABEDC in 
producing new know ledges and a clear understanding 
of the needs of rur. \ isolated ABK students and their 
Icacr.crs. 

• The judgments of dic AABEDC Regional Board of 
Directors and of the Michigan Institutional Survey 
and Consulting Service study which was designed 
both as an evaluative and as a developmental review*. 

• 'itic best Judgments of the professional adult 
education staff of the Center and their consultants, 

1nc regional research, demo''Stralion, and training 
cemter m'xlel has proven an appropriate strategy in the 
Appal.o< hian region. Other geographic areas could easily 
adapt the A ABEIK model to the benefit of different ABE 
sivide nl aird teacher p<^pula I ions. It would not, In fact, be 
Inappjopriate for two centers designed to meet the needs 
o( differcui populobinis to work In overlapping 
fleographir areas The AABEDC concept regionalism 
U ttie ABE stu^'.'nl’s geographical location only 



as that location affects his needs. 

The enabling legislation which created the stale grant 
structure coupled with special dcmonstrab'^ji projects 
has proven to be farsighted. State adult education 
directors w ork ing generally w ith smaf 1 staffs at the large 
adr'inislralivc task of delivering adult education to 
several distinct ABE pof^ia ions within their slates 
usually do not have the time, nuncy, or personnel to do 
intensive investigation into the needs of ‘‘ach group of 
students or to do ind<»plh personnel training to serve 
them. Centers projects culling across state lines can 
offer these insight and services without duplication of 
time, effort, or money. The regional center Is one vehicle 
for communication for neighboring slate directors with 
similar problems as well rs being a resource. 

The Appalachian Adult Basic Education Demon- 
stration Center has been judged successful Ir its change 
agent, research, demonstrallon, and training functions 
in its four years. The AABEDC has consolidated a 
working team of professionals, an organization in which 
they may work, and a two-way communication system 
w'ith adult educators in the thirteen Appalachian states. 
In the yct-to-bc-dcvclopod Appalachian area much 
remains lobe accomplished in adult education, There is 
the possibility Lhat many of the states with Appalachian 
counlies may suffer a loss of funds under the new* for- 
mula for stale grants resulting from the 1970 ESEA 
Amciidmcnis in the new fiscal year. Under these cir- 
cumstances the words of the Center’s evaluators become 
doubly important. 

In of ike ni^iiude of ike edult ecfiKirioo p«ob- 

lem, tne federil government KkJ little enougk mocc)r at 
belt. Tke money wkick ii iviilable itioultf go wkerc 
maximum outputs can be anticipated Tke Appalackitn 
Center is cletrly in posidorv now, to return lignificant 
outputs on future inveilments. 
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A ABEDC-REGION AL BOARD OK D1 RECTORS 
MEETING 



8:30 p.m. 

Informal Rc('opti>Mi, Holdaylnn AABEDCSlaff 



MorehcadStalcUnivcrsity— May 26and27, 1970 j^^ay 27: 9:00 a m. 



May 26; 1:30 ' 



United Nations FO 



United Nations Room, 

Adron Doran University Center 



Reconvene AARKf)C State 
Module Director.: Mooting 



Welcome: Cliairman, AABEDC 
Regional Board of Direeton' 



Unifinished discussion 

Douglas Sasser iacas fr< >m May 



Douglas Sasser 



Douglas Sasser 



lalroduclion of: 

New Hoard Members Douglas Sasser 

HKW Regional Project Officers 
M I.S.C.S. Kvilua'tion Committee 
Minuics of tl.? Previous Board Meeting Larry Otis 

Federal Legislation 

in AB^^E U S.O.E. Representative 

AARKDC in Fiscal Year 19G9 George Easter e.nd Staff 



A.\BEDC Status, 

Fiscal Vear 1970 George Eystcr and Staff 

AySBEDC KY 70 

Proposa* anti b unding 
AABKDC Longc\it> . 

Vocational l.<lu. atlon md G.E.D. 

AABEDC Teacher Workshop in Reading, 

FY 70 Proposal Ann Hayes 



Overview of FY 69 AABKDC 

Demonstration and Research (4 of 14) Staff 

Ohio State Module Max Way 

Georgia Slate Module Thelma Orr 

Kentucky Mcxlulc Lawrence ArncU 

Missisnippl State Modules l>arr>’ Otis and Wylie Wood 



Spec ial Conference Reports 
ABE Research 

ABE Materials and Curriculum 
ABE Cable TV 

and Media Recruitment 



Harold Rose 
Husain Qa^ilbash 

Lamar Marchese 



Summary of AABEDC Findings 
Summary of 


A^n Hayes 


Pending Proposals 


AABEDC Regi.^rial Research 


Ma»o!vi Rose 


AABEDC Staff Recommendations, 
I'Y 70 


Appalachian Dialed Study 
MBEDC Tcachcr-Trafning 


Hosaiu Qazilbash 


12:30 p.m. 


Workshop of F V 69 


/Vnn Hayes 


l>unrhcon 



Staff 



Staff 



Mcrchcad Stale University Ma.slcrs Degree, 

Adult and Continuing Education Harold Hose 

AABEDC Rccorumcndatior*; 

From FV69 George Eystcr 

General Discussion, 

Regional Board of Directors Douglas Sasser 

Priorities, (which AABEDC can help meet) 

Stale ABE Program Potentials 
Implementation and Roadblocks 

Reactors’ Panel Regional Project Officers 

Action Recommendations Douglas Sasser 

5:30 p.m. 

Adjourn Mceling Douglas Sasser 

O 




1:30 p.m. 

Reconvene Douglas Sasser 

Regional board of 

Dircclors Discussion Douglas Sasser 

a^XBEDC Ix>ngevily 
Recommendations for AABEDC 
Action In FY 70 

Conference Reactors' Panel Dan Cooper, Moderator 

Russel Wilson, Evaluator 
William Neufeld,RPO 
James Miller, State Director 
U S.O E. Representative 

Summary of Regional Board 

of Directors Mceling Douglas .Sasser 
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FY 70 Planning: 

AABEDC and Regional F(oa:d 



Evaluation of Regional Board 
of Directors Meeting 

3:00 p.m. 

Adjourn Regional Board 
of Directors Meeting 



Ann Hayes 



Douglas Sasser 



LIST OF PARTICIPANTS ATTENDING THE 
REGIOrJAD BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETING 



Lawrence Arnett 
Charles Barrett 
Joseph Berry 
Edward Brown 
Franl* Collcsano 
Ted Cook 
Dan Cooper 
James Deck 
Kenne'Ji East 
take Caster 
Fraty Elrod 
George Eyvier 
Charles Follr 
John E. Caus 
Ann Hayes 
Alfred Molt 
Charles Holt 
Al» cd Houghton 
James Kelly 
L^mar Marchese 



Howard McClusky 
JaiTjCS Miller 
Wallace Nave 
William Ncu^tld 
TI.elma Orr 
Larry Otis 
Norman Farkcr 
William Phillip; 
Husain Qa rilbasli 
Harold Rose 
Wellington Rofs 
Thomas S: nglicr 
Douglas Passer 
Eldon Schulli 
Maurice Seay 
Eugene Sullivan 
Virginia Watren 
Max Way 
Wylie Wood 
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EVALUATION OF THE AABEDC REGIONAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETING 



May 26 - 27, 1970 



lu .13 



1. Present Employer of Participants (N) 

County government {!) 

State goveroment (15) 

Local school system ( 4 ) 

Area vocational technical school (1) 

Community college (I) 

College 0 / university (3) 

Other (2) 

2. Primary Duties of Participants (N) 

Supervision (16) 

A'dmlnlstrat'on (20) 

Consulting (S) 

Teaching at the graduate level (2) 

Teacher pceparatioD (I) 

Community school development (I) 

Program and policy r- anagemest (1) 

3* Areas of Specialisation of Particif ' t (N) 

Adult education (12) 

Adult basic education (19) 

Community schools (2) 

Higher education (t) 

Teacher preparation (3) 

Vccalional education (1) 

Guidance (1) 

Trade and Izrdiatrtal (I) 

Program development from federal sources (2) 

School administratioD (I) 

Educational policies systems design (1) 

Elementary education (I) 

Publlv'Echool education (t) 

4 . Naticnal Professional Afliliations of ParticipAnts (N) 

Adult Education Assochticrj (16) 

Air^ilcan Association for the Adva:.cemet»t of Science (I) 

American V'oociation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation (I) 
Am erican Associatkcn of jus ^r Colleges (3) 

American Assc riaiion for School Administrators ( 4 ) 

American Associalicn for School Business Offlcert (I) 

American As$ociatk>n of Uni verity Professon (I ) 

American Educational Research Atsoclailoo (3) 

American Management Association (2) 

American Personnel and Guidance Asaociatk>Q (2) 

American Technical Educ atk>n Ataoc^alton (|) 

American Vocational AsFOclatk>n (S) 

Association for Supttviiion and Curriculum Development (I) 

Ataoclation of University Evening Colleges (0 

Gerontological Society (I) 

fnte matfonal Reading As^ociatiofi {<) 

Nvtloral Associaticn for Public Conllmilng tnd Adult Education 



o 



National Community SchooU Education Aiaociatioo (4) 
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National Council tor Pro^ramtnt d Instruction (2) 

National Education Association 

National Education Association, Department of Audio Visual InUructioo (ij 
National Education Association, Department of Elementary School Principals 
National Vocational Guidance Association (1) 

Phi Delu Kappa (3) 

Teaching English to Speal<ers of Gther Languages (1) 

5. Highest Degree Completed by Participants (N) 

Eachelor'f 
Master** (1^) 

Education Specialist (S) 

Doctorate 
None of these 0) 

6. Role of Participants with AABEDC (N) 

Member of local advisory group (7) 

Member of state advisory group (7) 

Member of regional board of directors (17) 

Participant in AABEDC sponsored activities (]2) 

Paid consultant (3) 

Project consultant (3) 

Module dirtctor (10) 

Author of A A BEDC pT'bli cation (1) 

User of A ABEDC publication (6) 

7. Reasons for Attending the Regional Board Meeting (K) 

t Reason for Accodiplishcd at 

Attending AABEDC Meeting 



Contact experts In the field 


IS 




17 


Identify areal for addiUonal siud> 


13 




12 


Maintain social/profcssional connections 


18 




18 


Get a change from )ob.-rcst| relax 


S 




4 


Identify and analyre ABf prcblcrril 


20 




24 


Get new ideas 


U 




23 


Learn *bout new developments in ABE 


26 




24 


Learn more about the total ABE program 


19 




IS 


Learn about ucw resources and materials 


18 




16 


Learn about federal legislation 


13 




10 


Guide A ABEDC 


16 




13 


Conduct personal or professional business 


4 




6 


Make a presentation 


1 




1 


Learn first hand what AABfDC b doing and planning 


1 




1 


Conduct dii imination and diffusion aclivities 


1 




I 


Learn n>ore abou! Right to Read projects 


1 




0 


kccompiishments to which the AABEDC meeting » ■ n judged to h^ »>: 


: contributed 


IN) 


Attempt or Impl^i.ical new administrative or suf*crvisor> 


technique' (14) 




Re V Ise staff recruilmentj sclcct'on, ax>d dev clopincnl poiic ie s 


(^) 





Conduct lirniUr prog ims or institutes (8) 

Plan or s»'j>ir%i5e the construction of new facilities (5) 

Install or resii** public relations program (Id) 

Modify activities In tine with nc^v legislation 

De\ clop new oc revise existing instructional mater'als (I 3) 

Initiate or revise pr>o grams for rsew occupations or competencies (6) 
Insilitute Of revise feograms (13) 

Initiate or revise guiditKe and counseling programs (8) 

Install jaogram evaluations (^) . 

Use the ie.vicei of (I) 



Write foe pibiica lion (lO) 

Conduc -'ew research or dcTiTOnslra lien (10) 

Use AABtDC pjblicalk>os or marerials (1^) 

MffllfflMliiTifaii 
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Evaluation of AABEDC Regional Boasd Meeting 


Negative 


Neutral Positive 


Speaker's knowledge of subject 


0 


/. 


25 


Speaker's stimulation of intellectual curiosity 


0 


5> 


20 


Rclation.fliIp of presentations to topics announces 


0 


3 


23 


Facllit'ss 


0 


1 


26 


Value of materials presented 


0 


3 


23 


Level at which presented 


0 


6 


19 


Relevance of content 


1 


5 


20 


Time to react to topics 


12 


8 


7 


Conference planning and organization 


1 


4 


22 


Length of conference day 


2 


7 


18 


Clarity of conference purposes 


3 


8 


16 


Reasonableness of conference objectives 


2 


5 


18 


Balance between presentations and group work sessions 


S 


10 


7 


Group participallon in work sersion 


3 


12 


9 


Ejcpression of individual ideas 


2 


9 


IS 


Additional Comments 

1 consider this one of our most productive conferences. 

Time is reeded for conference adjirslmen^ an 1 greater participant inwlvemenl, but you 
were perfect Iiosts and I got much information. 

Your fXHitlve actions came Ihrough very stronglyj youf negative actions tenlaflsely. 

The co;ifcrence was good reinforcement for project directors, but l?:e lol of the Regional 


Board is unclear wc listened too much and discussed too little. 

The ^.onference v as informative, Interesting, and necessary. Wc api cclaie AABIDC help to 



(home sute)> 

I want to encouiagj the AABEDC to hccp up the jock! worV. 1 isouJd like lo «'cccive all 
outpulsofthc C' nter. 

We didn't get down to the tpccifici until the last iftemoon. 

The confercrcc wat vsclUplanncd and organized to meet needed goats. The participants 
were well-informed in ABE and had sincere Interest. 

Although most of the maleilal should ha,\ been sent prior to the conference to allow lime 
for thoughtful consideration, I was Impressed with the caliber and Ideas of the AABEDC 
staff and 0)Ought ihe conference a )ob well-de^ne. 

A very' good conference. 
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APPENDIX B 

STATE MODULE ABE STUDENT DATA 




77 



8<3 



1 



seen, not ^11 data has been analyzed to date. A thorough 
analysis of the data for the ABE population of ap- 
proximately 1800 is In process. 



The following tables and graphs illustrate student 
demographic data collected by the AABEDC in the- 
condust of all activities with student involvement. In 
addition, achievement data has been cdlecled. As can be 





AAKTX; TOTAL rROJtCT 



ACE, SEX, RACE 
AmNDlXB, Figuft 1 

78 
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APPENDIX B: Ttbl* 1 



APPENDIX B: Table 3 



AABEDC STUDENTS: AVERAGE GRADE COMPLETED 



Cradec Meao Grade Medians. S 



YEARS OF EDUCATION OF THE ABE 
STUDENTS' MOTHER 



Completed) 8.13 


Number 


Percent 


Grade: Median 4.2 














Mean 7.S 


Number 


Percent 


Unknown 




64 


3.6 








0 




21 


J.l 


0 


16 


2.0 


1 




20 


l.l 


1 


7 


0.9 


2 




2S 


1.4 




17 


2.2 


3 




47 


2.6 


:j 


37 


4.8 


4 




46 


2.S 


L 


55 


7.1 


5 




67 


3.7 


5 


47 


6.1 


f 




96 


5.4 


6 


83 


10.7 


7 




221 


12.4 


7 


79 


10.2 


8 




32S 


18.3 


8 


2CXD 


25.9 


9 




274 


15.4 


9 


58 


7.5 


10 




2S2 


14.2 


10 


56 


- 7.2 


11 




313 


17.6 


11 


36 


4.6 










12 


68 


8.8 


TOTAl 




1,771 


99.3 


13 


1 


.1 










14 


7 


.9 










IS 


3 


.3 




APPENDIX Bi Table 2 




TOTAL 


770 


99.3 


YEARS OF EDUCATIC»I OF A SAMPLE OF AABEDC 










STUDENTS' 


FATHERS 




APPENDIX B: Table 4 




Cradfi Median 


6.S 






REASON NOT EMPLOYED FULL-TIME 




Mean 


6.89 


Number 


Percent 
















Answer 


Number 


Percent 


0 




22 


3.1 








1 




9 


1.3 


Keeping House 


328 


42.1 


2 




13 


1.8 


In School 


116 


14.9 


3 




S7 


8.1 


Unable to find Work 


106 


13.6 


4 




66 


9.4 


DUabled 


78 


10.0 


5 




61 


8.7 


In Priron 


71 


9.1 


8 




71 


10.1 


Retired 


31 


3.9 


7 




77 


11.0 


Iruiltutionailred 


20 


2.5 


8 




1S4 


22.1 


lltncii 


9 


1.1 


9 




28 


4.0 


Other (Seasonal j Work Part- 






10 




42 


6.0 


Ume/High School, Hat not 






li 




28 


4.0 


Looked for EmploY-ment, Busi - 






12 




S9 


8.4 


nest only Part-time, Cannot find 






13 




0 


0 


Bab>‘sitter, Wish to Trach, Do 






14 




s 


.7 


not Want to Work, Not old Enough) 19 


2.4 


IS 




s 


.7 
















TOTAL 


778 


99.6 


TOTAL 




697 


99.4 









er|c 
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APPENDIX B: Table 7 



NUMiiER OF CWLDREN IN THE HOME OF AN 
AABEDC STUDENT 

Children (in home)4^ 



Median 1*9 
Mean 1.85 


Number 
of Komei 


Percent 


0 


382 


29.2 


1 


275 


21.0 


2 


258 


19.7 


3 


162 


12.4 


4 


ill 


8.5 


5 


55 


4.2 


6 


39 


2.9 


7 


11 


.8 


8 


4 


.3 


9 


2 


.1 


10 


3 


.2 


11 


2 


.1 


12 


1 


.1 


tparticipanti were asked for the 


number of 


children 


living at home. Crown children 


arc not izKluded. 


TOTAL 


1,305 


99.7 



APPENDIX B: Tablt 6 
YEARS IN THE COMMUNITY 




Years Mean 


24. S Number 


Percent 


Median 


20 . 29 years 




Unknown 


331 


18.7 


1 . 9 years 


308 


17.4 


10 - 19 years 


306 


17,2 


20 - 29 years 


332 


18.7 


30 . 39 years 


220 


12.4 


40 - 49 years 


158 


8.9 


50 - 59 years 


80 


4.5 


60 - 69 years 


27 


l.S 


70 - 79 years 


8 


.4 


80 - 89 yean 


1 


,05 


TOTAL 


1,771 


99,7 



YEARS IN ABE 



Years: Median 1. 



Mean 1,23 


Number 


PeKcnl 


1 


1,52' 


86.2 


2 


145 


8.1 


3 


46 


2.5 


4 


38 


2.1 


5 


14 


.7 


6 


1 


.1 


TOTAL 


1,771 


99,7 


APPENDIX B: 


Table 8 




WHERE WAS YOUR HIGHEST GRADE COMPLETED* 


Where 


Number 


Percent 


Unknown 


390 


22 


In-statc 


1,252 


70 


Out-of.$tal€ 


129 


7 


TOTAL 


1,771 


99 


APPENDIX B: 


Table 9 




PRIMARY OCCUPATIONS OF AABEDC WOMEN 


STUDDn“S 




Occupation 


Number 


Percent 


Housewife 


367 


36.4 


Unknown 


193 


19.1 


Factory Employee 


122 


12.1 


Domestic 


86 


8.5 


Waitress . Resiavirant Cook 


28 


2.7 


N^*C 


26 


2.5 


Lunchroom - Cafeteria 


18 


1,7 


Nunc«i Aide 


17 


1.6 


Sales Clerk 


15 


1.4 


Office Work 


14 


1.3 


Head Start - Teacher Aide 


14 


1.3 


Other 


106 


10.5 


TOTAL 


1,006 


99,1 



' i 

' . Sr‘ 

o 

ERIC 
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APPENDIX B: Tabic 10 

CURRENT WOR*C STATUS OF AABEDC STUDENTS 







Number 






Percent 




Status 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Unknown 


120 


77 


197 


15.9 


7.6 


11.1 


Full-time 


443 


339 


782 


57.9 


33.6 


44. 1 


Fart. time 


51 


108 


159 


6,6 


10.7 


8.9 


Unemployed . seeking work 


45 


129 


174 


S.8 


12.8 


9.8 


Not seeking work ^ imemployed 


55 


283 


343 


7.1 


28.6 


19.3 


To be placed thmugh this project 


51 


65 


1)6 


6.6 


6.4 


6.5 


TOTAL 


765 


1,006 


1,771 


99.9 


99.7 


99.7 






APPENDIX Bt 


Table 11 












MARITAL STATUS OF AABEDC STUDENTS 










Number 






Percent 




Status 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Unknown 


75 


15 


90 


9.8 


1.5 


5.0 


Single 


204 


165 


369 


26.7 


16.4 


20.8 


Married 


467 


685 


1, 152 


61.0 


68.1 


65.0 


Other 


19 


141 


160 


2.S 


14.0 


9.0 


TOTAL 


765 


1,006 


1,771 


100.0 


100.0 


99.8 



APPENDIX Bs Table 12 

PRIMARY OCCUPATIONS OF AABEXX: MEN 
STUDENTS 




Occupation 

UukDOwo 

Laborer 

Factory Employee 
Mechanic - Body Work 
Janitor . Custodian 
Farm and Farm Labor 
Construction Work 
Truck Driver 
Self Employed 
NYC Mainsue am 
Domestic 
Welder 

Maintanence Worker 

Machinist 

Carpenter 

Repairman 

Brick Maaon 

Other 



Number 


Percent 


126 


16.4 


114 


14,9 


82 


10.7 


63 


8.2 


33 


4.3 


30 


3.9 


20 


2.6 


19 


2.4 


IS 


2.3 


17 


2.2 


IS 


1.9 


13 


1.7 


13 


1.7 


12 


t.S 


12 


1.5 


12 


f.S 


11 


1.4 


ISS 


20.2 


765 


99.3 
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APPENDIX C 

INKIND CONTKIBUTIONS TO TUB AABEDC 



COST SHARING INKIND CONTRIBUTIONS 
FROM MOREI IE AD STATE UNIVERSITY 



1. Personnel Salaries 



C. Other Supporting Staff— The Morehead 
State University program of student aid for 
qualified persons provides 80 percent of the 
total cost of workshop students. The AABEDC 
employs five students. 



A. Professional Staff (Part time) $ 2,000.00 Subtotal Cost Sharing Personnel Salaries 

B. Consultants 1,750.00 

C. Other Supporting Staff (Interdisciplinarvl 3,000,00 2. Employment Services and Benefits 



2. Employment Services and Benefits 

3. Travel 

4. Required Fees (if any) 

5. Communications 



7.067.00 The AABEDC Staff is subject to the 7 percent 
Kentucky Teachers Retirement Plan. This 7 

400.00 percent is paid by Morehead State University. 

(7 percent of $100,955) 

400.00 

Subtotal Cost Sharing Employee Services and 

2.500.00 Benefits 



6. Supplies, Printing, and Printed Materials 1,000.00 3. Travel 



7. Equipment 

8. Rental of Space 

9. Minor Remodeling of Space 

10. Utilitiesand Custodial Services 

Total Cost Sharing 
Moreheail Stale University 



8.000. 00 Tne Center staf^ utilizes Morehead Stale 

University station wagons and R&D station 

2.000. 00 wagons on trips to airports and surrounding 

areas, and rcir.burses at only 4 cents per 
mile. 

(10,000 X .04) 

4.000. 00 

Subtotal Cost Sharing Travel 
$ 32,117.00 4 Required Fees (If Any) 



Stale Module Cost Sharing $170,994.00 

total COST SHARING TO AABEDC $203.1 1 1 .00 



Special classes for ABE students (30 hours) in 
the Personal Development Institute sen ing 25 
students (0 date and taught by the University 
President's wife, Mrs. Adron Doran. 



Explanation of Cost Sharing 
1. Personnel Salaries 

A. Professional Staff (Part lime>--The 
Morehead Stale UniverfHy offices of 
Research and Development (R&D) will 
provide the AABEDC with periodic consultant 
services and professional assistance In 
graphics, writing, special l>Ting facilities. 

and related services. ^ 2.000 00 

B. Consullants-Th*? Morehead Slate 
University audio^visual department, reading 
center staff, and radio staff assist the Ceriter 

in dissemination and learning lab activities. $ 75000 

R&D provides a continuous in-service 
professional staff training program on a 
scheduled basis in areas of research and 
management, five units per year, two to three 

$ 1.000 00 




Subtotal Cost Sharing Required Fees 
5. Communications 

The AABEDC has the use of the University 
mailing system and docs not use federal funds 
for any class of mail. 

Ibe AABEDC is connected on University lines 
and has the benefit of the Kentucky Watts line 
at no charge. 

Subtotal Cost Sharing Communications 

6 Supplies. Printing, and Printed Material 

The AABEDC staff has access to all 
University public relations equipment and 
staff assistance in preparing materials for 
dissemination. 

Subtotal Cost Sharing Supplies. Printing, and 
Printed Materials 
83 

0 ? 



$ 3,000.00 

$ 6,750.00 

$ 7,067.00 
* 7,067.00 

$ 400.00 

$ 400.00 



$ 400.00 

$ 400.00 

) 1,000.00 

$ 1.500 00 
$ 2.500.00 

* I.OOO.C-0 
) 1 . 000.00 



7. Equipment 

Morehead State University provides the 
Cer.‘er svilh all office equipment. (Ref. At* 
tachmenO $ 8,000.00 

Subtotal Cost Sharing Equipment $ 8,000.00 

8. Rental of Space 



A unique input comes from the 
County Schools In production, 
equipment, and personnel for 
video tape recordings for ARE. We 
have, in return, involved this 
component in in-service training 
'vhich has strengihened the county 
ETV project as well as the ABE 
ETV project. 



Morehead Stale University provides the 
Center with University mail service space, 
conference rooms, and meeting facilities. $ 2,000,00 

Although standard rental fees are charged, 
the University has provided the Center with 
prime office facilities on the 7th floor of a new 
Education Building, which includes: 1980 sq. 
ft.; one large classroom-learning center; five 
office and secretarial spaces. 

Subtotal Cost Sharing Rental of Space $ 2,000.00 



9. N7A 



10. Utilities and Custodial Services 

Morehead ^.’tate University provides the 
Center with the Utilities, Custodial Services, 

F^uipmenl Maintenance, and Security for 
Operation, $ 4.000,00 

Subtotal Cost Sharing Utillities and Custodial 
Services $ 4,000.00 



TOTAL COST SHARING MOREHEAD 
STATE UMVERSITV. $32.117 00 



AABEDC 

ALABAMA II A $ 8,375 



Mobile Home learning Center : 
Wood Pulp Industry 

Sara Jo Wright 

Agencies: 

Marion County; Materials, 
Supervision, Business affairs 

TVA: $l,<00 In-Service Training, 
$1,000 Hardware 

Hallmark Homes: $6,000 Mobile 
Unit, $1,000 Furniture, Recruit- 
ment 

Alabama Dcparlmcntof Education: 
Software 

The project has been developed to 
serve the training needs of in- 
dustry. The demonstration has led 
too similar project in Mississippi 
with similar inputs from industry. 



AABEDC STATE MODULE PROJECTS: INKIND 
CONTIUBUTIONS 

AABEDC INKIND 
ALABAMA 1-A $ 9,605 $15,225 



Adult Basic Education .NIatcrials 
E C. Wilson 

Agencies: 

E»cwah County: Salaries, ^uper* 
^i5ion. Business affairs. Main- 
tenance 
Civil Defense 
l>ions Cfiib 
Welfare 

Alabama Department of Education; 
Teachers salaries 
*: Health ($1,550) 




GEOKJIA2 A 



AABEDC 

$25,940 



Banks County Adult Basic 
Education Recruitment Research 
Program 

Thelma Orr 

Agencies: 

Georgia Stale Department: Ad- 
ministration, Teachers salaries. 
Materials 

Ten Counties: Facilities 

Hanks County: Office space. 

Business affairs 

University c4 Georgia: In-service 
Training and Consultant services 

This project has spread to serve ten 



INKIND 

$11,700 



INKIND 

$23,033 



«4 



counties in northern Georgia and 
has in^’olved over 600 students. 



AABEDC INKLND 
KENTUCKY 3'A $21,364 $22,094 



U'wis County ABE Demonstration- 
Lock and Dam Site 32 Learning 
Center 

Lawrence Arnctl 
Agencies: 

CAP: Bus and Transportation 
NYC: Baby silting and Training 
Kentucky Department of 
Education: Teachers, I>earning 
lap materials 

Mainstream: Building and grounds 
(renovation, etc.) 

GSA: Furniture, AV equipmchl 
Lewis County: Administration, 
Business affairs 
Jaycces: Volunteer recruiting 

Tfte demonstration has led to 
learning center development in 
Kentucky. The Upiversily 
provided Personal Development to 
students and assisted in placing 
students in Jobs and training 
programs. 



Teacher cooperation 

The AEL requested a duplication of 
the project in Tennessee in support 
of their second experimental 
driver education program, 
AABEDC has encouraged the 
Tennessee ABE director to 
replicate (he study. 

Over 100 ABK cludcnts could nol be 
accomodated in the first promotion 
' f the program. 



^^AKyLA^D8 A 



AABEDC 

$10,537 



Typing as a Motivational Factor and 
an Instructional Pi ocesii in 
Educating Undorcducalod Adults 
in the Tri'Counly Hegion 
Mcshach Browning. James Kelly 

Agencies; 

Maryland Dcparlmcnl of 
Kducatio.i: Teachers salaries 
Allegany County; Business affairs. 
Administration 

TriCcunly Project: Facilities. 
Equipment 

Local Education Area 3: ac - 
ministration. Consultants 



AABEDC INKIND 
KENTUCKY 3333'A $ 4,989 $ 2.G00 

($20.9031 



Simulation and Motivation in ABK 
Belated to Driver k^ucation 
Wallace lxt>now 



1‘his project has not been evaluated 
foltowing the initial negotiation in 
terms of inkind conlributions. bu‘ 
we do know (hat all related 
facililies and equip'oenl in three 
counties are being used including 
a vatic ty of office equipment. 



Agencies: 

V School and County DislricU 
Perry County: Business affairs. 

Facilities, l-eadcrs 
Appalachian Educational 
l.^boratoo' (AELl: Equipment 
($20,903). In-Service Training. 
Mobile Van Simulators. Moving 
Simulators. Drivocators* Testing 
equipment. Dual controls. Car 
Maintenance 

Kentucky Auto Dealers: 
Automobiies. Insurance 
Kentucky Department of 
ation: M trials. ABE 




..A BE DC 

MISSISSIIMM 44-A $ 7.0T9 



Town and Country Mobile 

Classroom 
Uarry Otis 

Agencies: 

Mississippi t)cparlmenl of 

Education Teachers salaries. 
Kquipment 

Ifawiirnba Junior ('n)lrgr: Ad- 
ministration. Business affairs. 
Tniik rental 

85 



INKIND 
$ 3,319 



INKIND 

$17.a50 



Town and Country Mobile Home 
Co,: Facilily and design ($7,000) 
All Agencies: The facility wil! serve 
interests of health, etc. 

The equipment, donated by the 
Town and Country Mobile Home 
Co. serves the industry in ABE in 
one of the four locations. Initial 
recruitment produced 180 
students. The company became 
interested following visits to the 
AABEDC'Alabama Mobile 
I. earning Center Project. 



AABEDC fls’KIND 
MISSISSIPPI 444-A $8,749 $9,500 



Appalachian Newspaper 
Wylie Wood and Larry Otis 

Agencies: 

Mississippi Department of 
Education: Teachers for in- 
service training, Salaries 
Itawamba Junior College: Ad- 
min, .^ration, Business affairs, 
Total Production 
Printing equipment 
Itawamba Junior College: Ad- 
ministration Business affairs, 
I'otal production, Printing 
equipment, Operators, etc. 

All Agencies: Preparation of ar- 
ticles. etc. 



AABEDC INKIND 
OH 10 5 A $31,291 $34,073 



niinistratlon, Facilities 

Business and Industry in Area: 
Curriculum materials, etc. 

The Ohio project has developed a 
highly significant home 'raining 
component using 
paraprofessionals and has in- 
terested a variety of other 
agencies in the activity. 



AABEDC INKIND 

NEWYOHK9 A $19,940 ? 



PROJECT LEARN— Coiiimunily 
School Approach 
Thomas Sanglicr 

Agencies: 

Corning Public Schools: Ad- 

ministration, Business affairs 
Molt Foundation : Community 

school leadership 
Corning Foundation: Support 
New ^*ork Department of 
Education: <F.Y, 70) Teacher 
support 

Multiple Service Agencies 

The New^ York Project is new. As a 
developmental activity the 
AABEDC has not been able to 
assess the ir^kind contributions of 
other agerKies, but the project w ill 
involve the unique community 
school leadership and concepts to 
involve ABE students out of on- 
going community school ac- 
tivities. 



ABE Life Centered Curriculum 
Development and Teaching 
Techniques 
Max Way 



Agencies: 

Scioto Valley Local School District: 
Administration. Business affairs 
Ohio State Department of 
Education: Teachers salaries, tn- 
srrvicc Training. Counselors. 
Materials 

Six Counly School Districts; 

Facilities, Equipment. Materials 
giiajco Center: Regional ad- 



ERIC 



AABEDC INKIND 
NORTH CAROLINA uy A $ 8.559 $ 2,077 



A Comparison of the Relative Ef- 
fec^i^cncss of Learning 
l.,aboratories and Small Group 
Procedures in Clianging Ihc Sclf- 
Concept of ABE Students 
tx^land Cooper 

Agencies: 

North Carolina Department of 
Education ‘ Developmental 
support and cooperation 
Appalachian Slate University: 

d6 






Interdisciplinary Ad- 

ministration, Business affairs, 
Office space, E<juipmenl 

North Carolina Junior College 
System: Cooperation and support 

North Carolina learning Center 
System: Cooperation and support 
(Data, etc.) 

The North Carolina project has just 
recently been funded and is being 
developed as a feasibility study in 
this first phase to create a 
research design. This study will 
provide important information 
related to the proliferation of 
teaming center developments 
serving ABE in Inc United Stales. 



i ncluded abo ve due to the nature of 
the project) 

Carroll County Board of Education: 
Adminisiration, Business affairs, 
Office facilities, Equipment 

Multiple Agency Involvement: 
Recruitment, Placement, etc 

The Virginia project is a model for 
th^ training of p::ra professionals 
as counselors. Inkind con- 
tributions of other agencies have 
not been reported. 



AABEDC INKfND 
WKSTVlHGlNfA7-A $ 5,815 $ 6,950 



Ivong Range Follow-up of Adult 
AABEDC INKIND Basic Education Participants 
SOUTllCAHOLINAU-A $12,368 $ 1,670 Richard Malcolm 



Development of Career and 
Educational Ladders between 
Industry and Instructional 
Agc.jcies 

Ronald Farley 

Agencies: 

Sc jlh Carolina State Department of 
Educalicn: Administration, 
Business aCairs 

Multiple Business and Industry 
Involvement 

South Carolina Universities: Con- 
sultant services 

Southern Regional Education Board 



Agencies: 

West Virginia Stale Department of 
p:ducalion; Teachers salaries (not 
included above due to the nature of 
the project) 

Cabell County Board ol Education: 
Offices, Administration, Business 
affairs 

Tri-Counly Boards; Program 
support. Family information 
Vrelfare Department: Total coun- 
seling program support 
Marshall University: Consultants, 
In-service Training 
Business arM Industry: Placement 
of students 



The South Carolina project Is 
directly related to the in- Mvement 
of business and indu try. Reports 
on progress will begin to show* 
increasing inkind cordribulioi’is as 
the intent of the project develops. 



The West Virginia prefect has a w ide 
ranf;c of continuous support which 
cannot be assessed at this lime but 
includes county judges, locul fcod 
lontribulions. business and in- 
dustrial j>crsonncl managers a 
community effort. 



V1KGIMA6^A 



ABE^'ounselors Aides 
Joseph Berry and Gary Ixmc 

Agencies: 

Virginia Stale Department of 



iERje 



TENNESSEE and PENN 
AABEDC INKIND SVIA’ANTA haw revcral potential 
$19,0'o $ 2.017 AABEDC projects under con- 

sideration w hich may be lunded *n 
FY 1970 Ixjt which are dependent 
upon federal funding of ;he new 
A.MlEPC project 

In all instances noted above, 
pmjctls base been listed with 
m a |nr c on t r ibut ors It m vis t be 



* 



understood that each project 
director has been requested to 
contact and involve all possible 
agencies—health departments, 

MDTA, Social Security, etc— all 
those agencies serving potential 
clients or conducting ABE. 

A data collection system has been 
introduced which requires each 
project to report contributions of 
personnel, time, fsclJltles, 
equipment, and materials und to 
provide the AABEDC with as * 
correct an accounting as Is 
possible, including an estimate of 
cost effecti'vness. 

The data collection system will be 
reported as a part of the Firral 
Reports of each of the AABEDC 
state module projects. 

FROM OUR BEST INFORMATION, 

TOTAL AMOUNTS FOR FV 1969 

ARE: AABEDC INKIND 

$193,676.00 $170,991.00 




AABEDC 

cx>niinuntiorj recomroendDcl, 6 
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